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PREFACE 


—— years ago, I had the happy inspiration of 
holding at Santander a Summer School in the lan- 
guage and literature of Spain, and, summer after 
summer, ever since, it has been my privilege to 
introduce a group of English and American stu- 
dents to the city and the country around. No 
greater contrast could probably be found in the 
Peninsula than that between Santander and “ Royal 
Seville” — yet I have not found my English- 
speaking friends one whit less appreciative of the 
one than of the other. 

This book of personal impressions embodies 
reminiscences of so many visits to Santander and 
its province that it must owe something to more of 
my Spanish friends there than I can name, with 
whom I have so often talked of the city or wan- 
dered about the country-side. But in particular I 
would single out D. José Ramon Lomba y Pedraja, 


D. Miguel Artigas, and, above all the rest, D. 
Julidn Fresnedo, whose guide to the province I 
have constantly consulted, and who has made many 
valuable suggestions and allowed me to draw freely 
on his fine collection of photographs. 

To these and many others my gratitude is due, 
and perhaps I cannot better express it than by 
dedicating my book to them as members of the 
Society to which they, and I, belong. For they and 
I are one, not only in affection for Santander, but 
also in the desire to advance it as a centre of learn- 
ing and culture, and thus to erect a monument 
more enduring than brass to the memory of San- 


tander’s greatest man of leiters. 
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1. 
BY COAST & MOUNTAIN 


“ 
Bo T isn’t it terribly hot? ” 
So all my acquaintances exclaim, with monoto- 
nous unanimity, as year after year I set out for that 
beautiful seaside resort on the north coast of Spain, 
where I make my summer home. My answer has 
never convinced them, and perhaps at bottom it is 
a desire to make them realise its truth, and induce 
them to give this perfect holiday country a trial, 
that has prompted me to write this book. 
Santander * is not terribly hot. Its summer climate 
is that ideal of sustained and pleasant warmth 
which is popularly supposed to characterise the 
south coast of England — and never does. If the 
sun once or twice forgets itself, and makes the 
traveller think for an hour or so that he must after 
all be in Morocco or the parched central plateau of 
Spain, he will always find a welcome, northerly 


1 The word is accented on the last syllable : Santander. 
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breeze coming straight off the sea with refreshing 

coolness. Not Iong after September has begun, that 

same breeze is apt to gather strength, and drive the 
holiday-makers who have come from Madrid and 

beyond away back to the south. But June, July, and 

August on the north coast of Spain are all that can 

be desired. When Biarritz is torrid and the Riviera 

plagued by mosquitoes, it is just then that Santan- 

der is little short of perfection. 

For these and other reasons I venture to prophesy 
that in years to come, once Channel tunnels and 
faster trains and boats have brought England nearer 
to Spain, and Americans, landing at Santander, find 
the country more “ civilized ” than now, the seaside 
resorts of Northern Spain will hear as much of the 
English language in summer as the French Riviera 
does in winter to-day. But I write of the Santander 
country as it is at the present: unknown to travellers 
from abroad, undeveloped, unspoilt. All along the 
coast are tiny fishing villages, with stretches of 
golden sand, which with us would be worth their 
weight in gold. But they are ten or fifteen miles 
from a station, or if by chance a railway line runs 
near them, the trains pass slowly and late, only 
two or three times a day. And so the sands are still 
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untrodden by childish feet, and hotels (unless you 
count the meanest inns) are unknown, while as for 
bathing establishments, you might as well expect 
to find a pier and bandstand! 

And these villages exist in scores along a glorious 
coast which enjoys a perfect summer, but yet is un- 
wanted (save by a few) and unloved. I should like 
to think that this book, which describes Santander 
and its surrounding country, would lead some to 
love that country and make it their own. 

* 

THE part of Spain which now forms the province 
of Santander was in olden days the principal part 
of a territory known as Cantabria.” The inhabi- 
tants of that region were hardy, independent, and 
brave, resisting to the death every attempt that was 
made to subdue them, and rejoicing in the security 
of their mountain dwellings, where Freedom, as she 
is wont to do in the hills, made her home. For long 
the Cantabrians were successful in repelling the Ro- 
mans, who had conquered the rest of the peninsula, 


but were compelled to exert all their strength ere 


2 In the historical sketch which follows, I give the views most 
generally held, fully realising that many of them are disputed. 
This, however, is not the place to discuss other theories in 


detail. 
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these mountain-dwellers were subdued, some twenty 
years before the Christian era. Legend as well as 
history has its part in the accounts of what fol- 
lowed: some of the Cantabrian chiefs are said to 
have been crucified, others to have elected suicide, 
flinging themselves into chasms and valleys from 
cliffs which had been to them familiar friends. 
Whether this be true or no, the uses which the Ro- 
mans made of Cantabria show clearly that they 
realised its importance, and records of mutiny 
and rebellion under Caligula and Nero prove 
that the spirit of the defeated warriors was never 
broken. 

Assimilated, rather than forced, at last, into the 
Roman Empire, the Cantabrians embraced Chris- 
tianity, and, in succeeding centuries, suffered, to- 
gether with the rest of Spain, at the hands of bar- 
barian invaders. From the fifth to the eighth century 
under the Goths they seem to have enjoyed a certain 
degree of independence; some authorities state that 
they had a Duke of their own set over them and a 
distinct organisation of both military and civil life. 
But the head of the line fell before the Moorish in- 
vasion of 711, and those of his vassals who survived 


were compelled to make terms with the conquerors, 
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though many of the more courageous spirits took 
shelter in the mountains of the west, and may well 
have joined the forces of Pelayo and taken a glori- 
ous part in the slaughter of Covadonga. 

When the triumphs of Alfonso I initiated the 
work of reconquest, Cantabria became merged in 
other territories, and instead of it we begin to hear 
the word “ Asturias.” What lies towards the west 
of the province — the country immediately east of 
Liébana — became known, for reasons soon to be- 
come clear, as the Asturias of St Juliana (de Sancta 
Illana). The central part, bounded by the Rivers 
Saja and Miera, and by the sea, was termed the 
Asturias of St Emeterius (de Sancto Anderio) after 
the saint and martyr venerated in a place which the 


> and later 


Romans called “ Puerto de la Victoria,’ 
“Puerto Sancti Emeterii,” or “ Anderii” (Santan- 
der). A third division, from the River Miera to 
the Ason, bore the title “ Asturias de Transmera ” 
(merindad de Trasmiera), and later “ Asturias de 


Sancta Maria de Portu,” after a town called in mod- 


2 


ern times Santona. 
Though for six or seven centuries Santander has 
been a place of some importance in what is now its 


province, it has risen only in comparatively modern 
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times to its present position of pre-eminence. The 
foundation of its Abbey dates, not improbably, as 
far as a thousand years back — is so early in fact 
as to be unknown. In those same early times a settle- 
ment grew up around it, consisting mainly of fisher- 
folk and seamen, some of whom, as their numbers 
increased, removed to a point nearer the sea — 
whence, at a later date, arose the old division of 
Santander into two pueblas, the “high” and the 
“low.” 

In the days of Alfonso VIII, who is remembered 
in Spain as the victor of Las Navas de Tolosa, the 
now rapidly growing town was walled and fortified, 
and its fwero, or charter, conceded to it in 1187. 
This document is still in existence. “ Ye shall recog- 
nise none other lord than the Abbot of St Emete- 
rius,” it ordains. The Abbot in Santander was sole 
ruler. No land could be bought or sold except 
through him; a yearly tribute was exacted by him; 
and fines for various offences, from debt to homi- 
cide, were payable to him according to a scale laid 
down in the charter. 

Throughout the Middle Ages Santander was a 
port of renown, together with others to be described 
in a later chapter. To these towns Fernando III sent 
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for ships when he was preparing for the conquest 
of Seville. The victorious admiral, Bonifaz, em- 
barked at Santander, in memory of which the arms 
of the city embody a ship in full sail towards a 
tower, which is doubtless Seville’s “Tower of 
Gold.” The arms recall, further, the episode of a 
ship breaking a chain, supposed to have been laid 
by the Moors across the Guadalquivir at Seville; 
and certain other towns, such as Laredo, had the 
right to use these arms also. 

King Fernando showed his gratitude for the city’s 
aid by helping it to build the church which is now 
its Cathedral. Two centuries later were added to 
the coat of arms the words “ right noble and right 
loyal,” after events which make stirring history. 
Through the treachery of an Abbot the city was in- 
vaded by a marquis of the neighbouring town of 
Santillana. The loyal citizens stubbornly resisted 
his entry, fighting his troops in the Rua Mayor, and 
when the Puebla Alta was lost, retreating to the 
Puebla Baja for safety. There they besieged him 
till he was compelled to ask for a truce; in the end 
he withdrew altogether, the treacherous Abbot was 
imprisoned, and the houses of his accomplices were 


3 See my Royal Seville, pp. 65-7. 
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rased to the ground, which was thereupon strewn 
with salt. 

All through the sixteenth century Santander was 
among the chief ports of Spain. Royal travellers 
embarked and disembarked in it: in particular, 
Charles Stuart, disappointed of his Spanish bride, 
set sail from Santander, after giving a magnificent 
* banquet on board his ship in the bay. Boats of all 
kinds were built in the neighbouring dockyard or 
Astillero, which was greatly enlarged in the eight- 
eenth century. So soon as America was discovered, 
expeditions thither set out from Santander’s har- 
bours. But only after 1750, when the other coast 
towns of the province had declined, was the final 
seal set to the port’s prosperity. Its ancient Abbey, 
which had long been a collegiate church, was in 
1754 made the Cathedral of a newly-formed diocese. 
Next, Santander was created a city (ciudad), and, 
as its trade increased, and it happily suffered little 
either in the Napoleonic or the Carlist wars, its 
prosperity in the nineteenth century was continuous. 
Incidentally this was remarked upon in 1837 by 
Borrow, who noted in his Bible in Spain that it had 
“almost entirely engrossed the commerce of the 


Spanish transatlantic possessions,” and had “ rap- 
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idly increased in wealth and magnificence,” while 
ports as famous as Corunna and Cadiz had “ been 
as rapidly hastening to decay.” Though the loss of 
the American colonies was a blow to its trade, it 
has remained the prosperous capital of a contented 
and thriving province. It has increased enormously 
in size, numbering now a population of 63,000 as 
against 11,000 in 1860, and it has a certain future, 
though probably not primarily as a port. 
* 

THIs is the goal of my thirty-hours’ journey every 
summer. Speeding southwards from Paris by night, 
I reach the frontier of Spain as a rule in time for 
breakfast. Genial Spanish voices welcome me; soft- 
slippered porters serve me; and one and all take 
pains to direct me to the coast-line train — for so 
few passengers go from France to Santander. The 
slow crawl westward begins; Bilbao is reached and 
crossed; in the early afternoon comes the boundary 
of the province. Thenceforward all is joy. The 
guardabarreras on the line wave their green flags at 
us encouragingly as the little train creeps on. Chil- 
dren at the stations sell us grapes and peaches, or 
halfpenny glasses of water. Wide, open country 
greets us on either hand, and the eternal hills rise 
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in the background. Ripening orchards, maize fields 
unending, poplar-lined streams, hills clad in 
bracken and heather give character to the province. 
Now the names of the plane-shaded stations grow 
more and more familiar, and, as our eight-hour 
day from the frontier closes, come the marshes of 
the Astillero and the first familiar glimpses of the 
bay. Then the train unceremoniously traverses a 
street or two of the city and draws up slowly at the 
station. It is Santander at last! 
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EF oR all my familiarity with the “old town” of 
Santander, I never feel at home in it till I have vis- 
ited two in particular among its streets. The first is 
the Calle del Puente, the second is the Blanca. 

“ Calle del Puente ” means “ Bridge Street,” and 
a bridge-street it literally is, for, starting from the 
Cathedral, it leads to an iron bridge which unites 
what were once Upper and Lower Santander, and 
spans the broad avenue — formerly an arm of the 
sea — below, affording a point of vantage for one 
of the most characteristic views of the city. Stand on 
the bridge — in the evening for choice, when the 
tall lamps with the figures of children at their bases 
are all lit— and you will see the long, straight 
Pereda Avenue before you, the gardens and harbour 
to your right, the rapidly-filling cafés with their 
white-aproned waiters moving about among the 
open-air tables, the tiny crowded yellow trams in 
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the distance, the throngs surging in the streets below 
— busy streets, yet reclaimed but three score years 
ago from the ocean. Nowhere has Santander more 
of the air of a modern city than here, for many of 
its handsome blocks and towering buildings can be 
seen from the bridge, while the Pereda Avenue sets 
them off to a nicety. Yet you have only to turn away 
and go up the Calle del Puente towards the Cathe- 
dral, past the inevitable farmacia at the corner of | 
the bridge, the tall, dark houses with iron balconies, 
the decrepit, stale-smelling shops and the dingy 
casas de viajeros to realise that you are in Old San- 
tander, and not in a modern city after all. 

I love it, that “old town,” more than any great 
metropolis in the world, and that is why I delight 
most of all in the Blanca, a street I could walk up 
and down at any hour of the day or night, and never 
once feel bored. It:is long, narrow, and paved all 
over, admitting no traffic, rising gently to a crest in 
the middle, and descending again on the other side. 
All day long it is busy and full of life, for on either 
side of it are excellent shops, and its narrowness is 
emphasised by the four stories of flats which rise 
above them, the balcony of each of the stories be- 
ing completely encased in glass. Up and down the 
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Blanca walk all sorts and conditions of Santan- 
derinos: business men, gesticulating as they talk 
(you would think they chose the street on purpose 
to discuss their business); laughing girls and 
women, clothed in the customary black, carrying 
fans which are scarcely needed, for the street gives 
coolness and shade; and newspaper-sellers, errand- 
boys, cassocked clergy, buyers and sellers going to 
or from the adjacent market — one and all jostling 
each other as they walk, and making a perfect pic- 
ture of old-town life, if a picture set on a somewhat 
narrow and crowded stage. 

Does the picture need a musical accompaniment? 
That is soon provided. Here, in the middle of the 
jostling crowd, is a “ German” band, as we used 
to call such things, scraping madcap tunes and 
thrusting the ubiquitous saucer in all directions. 
Or perfume? There is the aroma of a queer Spanish 
scent which issues at all hours from a chemist’s 
shop. Or is it colour that the setting seems to lack? 
Then here is a window full of fans of every size 
and hue. Here again, as we turn from it, is a girl 
returning from the market balancing on her head 
a flat, round basket heaped with ruddy and golden 


peaches. Behind her a picturesque old woman wheels 
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a barrow brimming with ripe tomatoes. And, if 
there chances to be a fiesta, whether to-day or some 
day soon, house after house will display its flags or 
bunting — so little provocation does the Spaniard 
need to feast the eyes with colours diverse and gay. 

Yes, in its way I like the Blanca as much as that 
wonderful Sierpes of Seville. Less unrestrained, less 
emotional, less crowded it may be, but perhaps it is 
none the worse for that. I like it at all hours, save 
in the early morning, when the shops are still shut, 
and, turning into the Blanca, I find the street not 
deserted indeed, but completely dominated by my 
old enemy Francisco, who, with an enormous length 
of the city hose-pipe in front of him, is washing 
the Blanca thoroughly and compelling it to be clean. 
Me he compels to go round by another way, unless 
I can get near enough to engage him in conversation 
to the temporary detriment of the street. You can 
always engage a Spaniard in conversation; the dif- 
ficulty is rather to disengage him when you have 
done. Francisco, if he sees these lines, will remember 
the day when I succeeded in doing both. 

There are corners of Old Santander as well as 
streets. Let me lead you to one or two of them. If 
we had but half an hour there, we would go past the 
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cool stone arcades, where at the hour of noon all 
well-disposed workmen in the vicinity sit on the 
flags and noisily discuss their lunch. We would 
pass a certain corner where an old dame in black 
sits the summer long behind a fruit-stall shaded 
with white awning. This morning she has sold out 
early: only three melons and a basket half full of 
peaches are left, and she is chuckling to herself 
contentedly. Then we would climb to the site of 
the twelfth-century Castle, which has long since 
disappeared, but lay to the east of the church, 
commanding an extensive view of harbour and bay. 
The longer climb to the Barracks I must excuse 
you, unless you are attracted by steep and stony 
streets or the details of the life of a Spanish soldier. 

But one quarter of the old town, above all, 
demands your close attention. Above the North 
Station, and the circle of modest lodging-houses 
which surrounds it, is a steep, winding path which 
leads to the upper part of the city and overlooks 
the harbour. On the cliff is a plaque, bearing the 
following inscription: 

12 DE OCTUBRE DE 1885 
RAMPA DE SOTILEZA 
29 DE MARZO DE 1887 
17 
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The word “ Sotileza” in Santander is a name to 
conjure with. For the city’s famous novelist, Pereda, 
gave it to the heroine of one of his greatest books, 
and to the book itself. Sotileza? is the nickname 
bestowed upon the orphan girl of a shipwrecked 
fisherman of Santander, who is brought up by 
another fisherman, Tio Mechelin, and his wife 
Sidora. Beautiful beyond all custom, she becomes 
known, not only in the poverty-stricken fishing 
quarter in which she lives, but in all the district 
around, and Pereda unfolds the simple story of her 
adolescence with consummate skill, creating lifelike 
characters who will live. There is “ Pae Polinar ” 
(Padre Apolinar), the generous, uncloistered 
friar; Mocejon, an uncouth old fisherman, dom- 
inated by his tall, harsh wife, La Sargiieta, whose 
very speech is venom, and their daughter, Carpia, 
more repellent than either, “for when she went 
along with her basket, full of fish, upon her head, 
people were wont to close their eyes and stop their 
ears and noses ”— the book explains why! There 


1 The word is another form of sutileza (fineness, subtlety), 
but it is also applied locally to the wire or cord in fishing-tackle, 
to which the hook is attached, and by extension, to any cord 
that is fine and delicate. 
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is the busy Muergo, the rough and unlovely com- 
panion of Sotileza’s childhood, whose death brings 
the note of tragedy into the tale; Andrés, the cap- 
tain’s son, first the friend and then the unsuccessful 
wooer of the orphan-girl; and Cleto, Carpia’s 
younger brother, a dour but honest lad, whom So- 
tileza eventually marries. All these lived in the 
quarter above the rampa in days when Santander 
had no modern streets, no railways and no tram- 
ways, when all Santander was “Old Santander,” 
and the now fashionable Sardinero was no more 
than what its name implies, a mere stretch of the 
coast which abounded in sardines. 

Would you see the Sotileza quarter to-day? Then 
you have only to walk a few steps from the top of 
the rampa, and you are in a part of the city at once 
attractive and repellent. On your right hand is the 
very first street of the original Santander: the Rua 
Mayor. On the left, in the Calle Alta, is the house 
immortalised by Pereda as that of Tio Mechelin; 
the ground floor is a joiner’s workshop now, with 
neat little wooden stools piled up around the door, 
and the sounds of busy workers inside. 

The street as a whole, from the gaudy estanco at 


the corner upwards, is squalidness itself. Can it have 
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De 
improved in the least since the days of which Pe- 
reda wrote his tale? One could believe that among 
those lofty houses, now as then, there were still 
some in which lived twelve or fourteen families, 
each in a room; that, now as then, sardines were 
cleaned out on the balconies, if not within the very 
rooms, and the scraps “ flung out into the street or 
at the first passer-by, as if the dripping of wet 
clothes and dirty nets were not enough to repel all 
who used the street from sheer necessity.” The Calle 
Alta is only too typical of Santander’s poorest 
quarters. Innumerable dirty children overrun it — 
shouting, shrieking, quarrelling, even spitting at 
one another as they play. Both women and men 
lounge over the iron balconies of the four-storied 
blocks, and exchange the latest news in raucous 
voices. Here and there a mother, seated on a door- 
step, suckles her child. Wet linen is displayed from 
every house. The gutters reek as one passes up the 
narrow, uneven road, fearing lest some chance 
descent from an upper story may miss its mark. 
A poor lodging-house named “The Unexpected ” 
(La Inesperada) increases one’s tremors. In paren- 
thesis it may be remarked that the Paradise Street 
and Rose Alley of England are paralleled by the 
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names of some of the wretched houses which offer 
the Spanish equivalent of “ good beds.” Near the 
Calle Alta, for example, we find, all in the dingiest 
surroundings, “ La Perla,” * La Florida,” “ La Ar- 
monia,” and “ La Gloria.” 

What scenes are witnessed nightly by that single 
street lamp attached to the wall of a house, by the 
children who are in the gutter at all hours, and who 
almost seem never to go to bed at all? To one 
sordid balcony is fixed a dead and blackened branch, 
which was once a golden palm, blessed on Palm 
Sunday and hung in its place to bring a blessing to 
the house inside. What blessing, I wonder, has it 
brought? And who will hang a palm branch on 
every house in the Calle Alta to make it less miser- 
able than now? 

+ 

But what are we thinking of to visit these humble 
quarters before we see the sights of the city! Ought 
we not to begin with the Cathedral; proceed, like 
well-conducted tourists, along the principal thor- 
oughfares; and spend the regulation half-day in 
the fashionable quarter, the plage renowned through 
Spain as the Sardinero? To be sure we ought, you 
say. Then let us begin. 
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The Cathedral is in the very heart of the upper 
city, so closely encircled by houses that they seem 
almost to touch its walls. It must be allowed that 
the Santanderino has no false pride about it. One 
of the local guide-books gives it only six lines, 
describing the cloister as “ extremely modest,” and 
the Cathedral itself as containing “ little that is of 
intrinsic interest.” Another admits that it cannot 
be called more than “ estimable,” and classes it as a 
place “ worth a visit.” Certainly, by comparison 
with the great Cathedrals of Spain it deserves little 
more praise, but it is possible that those to whom 
Spanish churches are unfamiliar may find it not 
entirely devoid of interest. The cloister may be 
small, but it gives an impression of symmetry and 
light, while the garden, gay with roses, geraniums 
and dahlias, enforces the contrast between the sunny 
precincts and the dark, dank church. 

This dates from the thirteenth century, and took 
the place of an earlier church which itself may not 
have been the first to be erected on the site. The 
principal entrance is by the south door, through 
the cloister, and the first thing one sees within is 
the south wall of the choir, which is built up in the 
well-known Spanish fashion in the middle of the 
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nave. In great Cathedrals like Seville and Toledo 
this is often felt by the stranger to be artistically an 
advantage, but there is little to be said for it here. 
The impression one receives is that the choir is of 
disproportionate size, and takes from the Cathedral 
any dignity which it might otherwise possess. It 
has certainly few beauties. The retablo behind the 
high altar is typical of mediocre Spanish art, and the 
side chapels have little to recommend them. Further, 
it is difficult to say that the Cathedral authorities 
make the best of the building they have. One may 
hear eloquent sermons preached from its pulpit at 
times, the organ is good, and the choir has some 
excellent men’s voices. But the trebles, who sound 
shriller perhaps here than in any other Spanish 
cathedral, are themselves enough to drive the visitor 
away; electric lights in profusion show up a gaudi- 
ness which one would like to forget; and, worst of 
all, at the most solemn moments of High Mass on 
days of obligation, a clock inside the building, with 
harsh, irreverent voice, strikes the four quarters 
insistently, and then, with exasperating slowness, 
the hour of ten. It is difficult to reconcile these 
hindrances to tranquillity with the strikingly high 
standard of devotion which can be observed every- 
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where among the people. The truth is, of course, that 
the Spaniards, not alone among Latin peoples, are 
quite unusually insensitive to noise, as anyone who 
walks about a Spanish town soon discovers. 

Below the entrance to the Cathedral a dark arch- 
way leads by a separate door to its ancient crypt, 
which is still darker, and in most respects more in- 
teresting, than the Cathedral itself. The first im- 
pression it makes, even from the threshold, is one 
of clamminess and cold, but no sooner has one 
entered, than its low roof, broad pillars and dimly 
outlined curves give a sensation of mystery height- 
ened by the gloom, while in the distance a lofty 
crucifix, lit by a single shaded light, stands out 
against the blackness of the apse. One feels that 
there is something here which the Cathedral it- 
self lacks. The tawdriness of the altars, adorned with 
their dingy, artificial flowers, is swallowed up in 
the darkness, and, though the architectural features 
of the crypt are worthy of notice, most visitors, 
after a moment’s pause of wonder, walk to the 
centre of the church, to contemplate the dimly lit 
high altar, while in two niches of the sanctuary two 
haloed heads, representing the martyr-patrons of 


the city, look gravely on. The crypt was first used 
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for interments, both of monks and of nobles, and, 
in later but still medieval times, masses were sung 
there in honour of the patrons. To-day it serves as 
a parish church, and, at ten o’clock on a Sunday 
morning, when the Cathedral with its more elaborate 
ceremonial is drawing a meagre congregation, the 
crypt is packed with the faithful, often to such an 
extent that lack of space compels them to stand. 
From the Cathedral the fitly named Calle del 
Infierno (Street of Hell) leads down to the Fish 
Market. A visit to these infernal regions before 
or after High Mass on a Sunday morning can be 
strongly recommended to those who appreciate ex- 
tremes and variety in colour, sound, and perfume. 
Within the Market Hall things are comparatively 
dignified, for women of commanding aspect, stand- 
ing behind their stalls upon raised platforms, may 
be said to dominate the purchasers. Slates hung 
behind the stalls announce current prices, and the 
efforts of the fishwives are confined to demonstra- 
tions of the quality of their wares by the chopping 
off of slices of bonito or merluza, holding them up 
to view, and describing their excellences in Stentor’s 
own tones. But to win one’s way into this haven (ex- 


cept from the main street below) one has to pass 
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through the veriest inferno outside. Nominally this 
is a fish-market also, but in reality the odours of 
fish and fruit mingle as amicably as the goods them- 
selves. Here is a dish of lobsters in extremis, with 
a greengage or two, which have fallen from some 
basket, among them. Here is a pile of living crabs, 
of whom a number have broken bounds and are en- 
joying a walking-race among the peaches. Red sal- 
monetes and red tomatoes make a delightful com- 
bination of colour, but when an inexpressibly stout 
lady in neckerchief and veil chooses some of each, 
and empties them into a basket half full of squirm- 
ing, silvery sardines, we begin to speculate if the 
next combination will be half a pound of plums. 
The air is rent with the screams of buyers and sell- 
ers, each class apparently trying to outscream the 
other. Transit is not made easier by an urchin who 
has, picked up three green crabs from the pavement 
and is hurling them at his playmates. The smells 
are overpowering. The heat is intense. 

Outside though, near the newly-erected post-office 
and the shady spot where tickets for the bull-fight 
are sold, a prudent girl has made a corner in melons, 
and, with the green and yellow monsters piled all 
around her, is selling them singly or by the slice, to 
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any who will buy. Under the shade of the plane- 
trees are groups of boys who have bought their 
tickets for the afternoon’s corrida, and are dis- 
cussing the possible sport, their teeth deep buried 
in the luscious red pulp of the cool juicy fruit. 

By this time we are almost on the quay, and for 
half a mile or so can walk either along the bay or 
through the Pereda Gardens, with their stone 
benches and wealth of palms and shrubs, to the 
delightfully named “ Baby Harbour” or Puerto 
Chico. We shall pass children playing around the 
statue erected to Pereda, which is more interesting 
than such things generally are, for round the base 
of the block of stone on which the novelist’s figure 
rests are represented scenes from the best known 
of his works. 

Those who live in a port, as I do— in England, 
as well as in Spain — will know how varied and how 
intense can be the interest of the landing-stage. 
That of Santander is no exception to the rule. In 
the early days of the Moroccan war I happened to be 
staying in one of the large hotels which overlook 
the harbour, and I shall never forget the poignancy 
of the scenes of parting, and the unrestrained joy of 


the returns which I witnessed from the balcony of 
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my room. At times the emotion with which the at- 
mosphere seemed to be charged was unbearable, 
and I could only stay there by remembering how 
much of it there is in any conventional parting scene 
in Spain, where tears are as frequent as embraces, 
and embraces are almost promiscuously given. 
But the landing-stage, with its giant liners, is 
hardly more interesting than the Puerto Chico, at 
the end of the Pereda Gardens, where the main 
road temporarily leaves the sea. In this quiet corner 
there are always blue-bloused sailor-men, and often 
gaily-shawled, bare-footed women and girls await- 
ing the newly-caught fish bound for the morning’s 
market. No one here seems ever to be busy. The 
attractiveness of that tiny, tranquil harbour is en- 
hanced by its colour; besides the small and gaily- 
painted fishing-craft — the barquias, pataches, and 
traineras — there are larger boats here and there 
displaying the national flag, and a barge or two 
with blue or yellow funnel. And as one contem- 
plates this backwater of activity it is suddenly and 
completely dwarfed by some huge transatlantic 
liner sailing majestically into port, its sirens raising 
mountain-echoes that can be heard for miles. 


The road runs inland and upward towards the 
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Sardinero, but you may walk for some way beyond 
the Puerto Chico along the quay, and it is here that 
the ferias, or fairs, are held, especially the famous 
feria of the Holy Martyrs at the end of August. 
These martyrs, Saints Emeterius and Celedonius, 
were two brothers, Roman soldiers, who met their 
deaths at Calahorra, a city some hundred and fifty 
miles south-east of Santander. The date of their 
martyrdom, even the century, is unknown, and 
according to the popular legend, now generally 
recognised as being a late invention, their heads 
reached Santander by sea, nobody knows when, in 
a boat made of stone. The boat, so runs this legend, 
passed through all obstacles, including a little 
island in the bay (known as the Pierced Rock or the 
Martyrs’ Rock), and eventually traversed the foun- 
dations of the ancient castle of Santander, coming 
to rest in the crypt beneath what is now the 
Cathedral. Further, it was formerly believed, by 
children at least, that the boat still lay beneath the 
Cathedral, at the bottom of a well in a subterranean 
tunnel, and that if anyone could penetrate so far 
underground as to reach the tunnel he would be 
blinded by the miraculous light which the boat 


was said to emit! 
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Needless to say, such old wives’ tales are believed 
seriously by very few, but the enthusiasm is tre- 
mendous, and at the patronal festival of the city, 
on the last two days of August, all Santander is 
en féte. First, the centre of activity is the Cathedral, 
which the Pontifical High Mass finds crowded, for 
once, and at its gayest. All the houses outside are 
adorned with the national colours of yellow and 
red; within, the pillars are draped in crimson and 
gold, the sanctuary is ablaze with candles and elec- 
tric lights, and the three gilt retablos glitter more 
horribly than ever. The gallery of the choir is in- 
vaded by an orchestra, which aids the choir and 
organ in the rendering of an elaborate Italian Mass 
for three voices. The Bishop is the celebrant, and an 
illustrious visitor generally assists —— who knows? 
perhaps even a Cardinal-Archbishop. So purple 
and scarlet combine to grace the feast of the Holy 
Martyrs. The organ blares triumphantly; the shrill- 
voiced trebles, and even the unruly clock, are 
drowned; the city fathers, holding candles, attend 
in state; the faithful crowd out the building, from 
east to west; in short, the Santa Iglesia Catedral 
does its utmost. On this great day, perhaps, its 


smallness and gaudiness are forgotten. 
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Then one goes to the Puerto Chico — in the late 
afternoon, that is to say, for luncheon in Spain 
demands a protracted rest and the great procession 
which is forming in the Cathedral cloister needs 
time for its preparation. Somewhere about six 
o'clock it goes round the city, with bells clanging 
and bands playing, and arrives at the harbour, 
which is as full of boats, gay with flags and stream- 
ers and festooned with Chinese lanterns, as the road- 
way is of people. Anyone who has seen a Spanish 
procession knows roughly what to expect: mounted 
police, military bands, representatives of the par- 
ishes and religious communities, choir-boys and 
acolytes, crosses, censers, and candles, the Cathe- 
dral clergy in costly robes, the civic authorities in 
evening dress, and the faithful laity by the hundred 
armed with candles likewise. All this is conven- 
tional. A gruesome touch is given to this particular 
procession, however, by the three dignitaries in 
sumptuous copes who walk by themselves in the 


“sacred relics,” to 


place. of honour, bearing the 
wit, the supposed heads of the martyr-patrons of 
the city, and the arm of St Germain. 

No scruples as to the authenticity of the relics 


trouble the crowds who greet the arrival of the 
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procession at the Puerto Chico, where the principal 


dignitaries, with their grisly burden, embark in a 
wonderfully flower-adorned boat, and the civil and 
military authorities in another. As the bearers of the 
relics embark, the united bands play the Royal 
March; the occupants of the hundreds of tiny be- 
flageed boats in the bay sound whistles, pipes, and 
sirens; the bells of the churches peal out louder, 
rockets by the score fly aloft, and the bareheaded 
crowds, no longer silent, raise their voices in cheers, 
while the festival boats, followed by scores of others, 
make their way slowly along the harbour, to dis- 
embark at the city end, where the procession is re- 
formed for the Cathedral. 

At about the same time, along the quay beyond 
the harbour there begins all the fun of the fair. At 
the entrance a triumphal arch bears the inscription: 
“ Santander to its Patron Saints.” By nine o’clock 
you would think the whole city had the ambition 
to pass beneath the arch, so dense are the crowds. 
By ten, they can hardly move, still less edge their 
way to the stalls set up along the entire length of 
the quay. Hundreds of them can do little more 
than walk up and down, while earlier comers try 


the roundabouts, cocoanut shies and swings, or the 
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onomatopeic game known as pin-pan-pun. These 
amusements comprise very nearly the whole of the 
fair, and a foreigner who goes expecting to see 
“curious local customs” is greatly disappointed. 
He could see much the same sort of fair at home, 
and the one thing peculiar to Spain is what he could 
best spare — the sickly stench of the hot oil in which 
fritters, known as churros, a dish beloved of Span- 
iards, are being fried for immediate consumption. 
Perhaps he would be more edified by a Spanish 
_ flag-day, if he is interested in national psychology. 
There is usually a fiesta de la flor,’ as it is called, in 
Santander during August, though it is a much more 
alarming event than the foreigner might expect. 
To say that he is “ buttonholed ” at an early hour 
is to describe exactly what happens: a couple of 
girls will make a dash at that part of his apparel 
so soon as he appears in the streets, and having 
successfully pinned a paper flower to it, will calmly 
await their reward. If he thinks, however, that this 
will render him immune from attack all the day, 
he is greatly mistaken. Wherever he goes, he is 
besieged. As he looks in a shop-window, a flower 
is slyly pinned in his coat, and another penny re- 


2 J.e, “festival of the flower.” 
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quested. As he sits outside a café sipping his drink 
(a peaceful prisoner, for the shoeblack is cleaning 
his boots), three more barefaced maidens see their 
chance, and decorate him further. He waits for a 
tram, and from behind a giant plane-tree comes 
another seller of flowers; he dismounts from one 
and is promptly “ flagged ” again. Along the Blanca, 
where there is a flower-seller to every few yards, 
you may see genial Spaniards with ten, twenty, or 
even thirty flags of different colours about their 
person: not only in the lapels of their coats, but all 
over the coats themselves, waistcoats, hats, and even 
shirts and ties. I shall always hope some day to meet 
a philanthropist who has scored a century, and has 
paper flowers affixed to his boots. 

The little flower, then, in Spain, is anything but 
a badge of immunity: it rather indicates the extent 
to which the wearer can be imposed upon. This is 
really peculiarly characteristic of Spain. The idea 
of giving as much as one can afford at one time has 
no attraction for people many of whom really prefer 
giving to a beggar than to a hospital. They give 
profusely and generously, but they give as they are 
moved at the moment. By some strange kink in 
their psychology, the gesture of a pretty girl and a 
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beggar in a revolting state of filth excite their 
generosity in much the same measure, and just as 
they have no compunction in showering their pen- 
nies upon beggar after beggar as they visit the 
churches of the city in turn on Maundy Thursday, 
just so they regard the growing wealth of coloured 
flowers upon their lapels with composure, perhaps 
even with pride. 

Towards the end of the day the fiesta de la flor 
degenerates into a romp. The sellers get rid of their 
flowers as best they can, pinning them to any and 
every coat without distinction, and not even asking 
for money, but more than contented if they can reap 
a penny or two here and there. 

But these scenes of revelry have perhaps more to 
do with the new Santander than with the old. So 


let us make our way to the Sardinero. 
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F oR the Santander of to-morrow — or of a hun- 
dred years hence —the prophet may predict a 
greatness of two kinds. It will almost certainly be- 
come a seaside resort of international reputation, 
and it will probably be a leading University city. 

If the second of these prophecies is fulfilled, it 
will be due to the life and work of Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Spain’s foremost critic of all 
time, the city’s greatest son, and an example as 
striking as the world has ever known of single- 
minded devotion to an ideal. 

Menéndez y Pelayo was born in Santander in 
1856 and died in 1912. His youth was a series 
of scholastic triumphs. At eighteen he graduated 
with the highest possible mark. At twenty-one he 
became Professor of Literary History in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, the lowest age at which the Chair 
could be held being reduced by two years in order 
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that he might hold it. At twenty-four he was elected 
an Academician — the highest literary honour Spain 
can give. Eventually he was made Chief Librarian 
of the National Library in Madrid; it was popularly 
said of him here that he did not administer the 
library — he read it! 

His whole life was a sacrifice to knowledge. 
Volume after volume he wrote, covering epochs, 
movements and activities not only in the history of 
Spain but in that of all Western Europe. In addition, 
an endless stream of articles, addresses, lectures, 
prefaces, and letters flowed from his ready pen. But 
it was not his erudition or his fluency which made 
men marvel so much as his extraordinary memory. 
He could read more in a month, it is true, than 
most of us read in a lifetime; he is said to have re- 
ferred to books of a well-known standard size as 
“ breakfast rolls,” indicating the time that it took 
him to get through one. But the really astonishing 
thing was that he could lay his memory upon a fact 
or a date as easily as others lay their hand upon a 
book or paper. Students from all countries dis- 

1 A list of his works would be of enormous length. Among the 
best known are the Historia de las Ideas Estélicas en Espana, 
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covered this, and went to visit him in the palatial 
National Library at Madrid or the humble private 
one in which he spent the greater part of his sum- 
mers at Santander. He solved their difficulties, con- 
tributed to their store of knowledge and sent them 
away wealthy. All over Europe and America there 
are famous scholars, who in their books and articles 
have been proud to acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the Master. 

His rigid life, no less than his natural talents, will 
explain his greatness. He never married. Rising 
at seven, he would work on a cup of coffee till 
twelve; after luncheon, he read again till five; 
dined at eight, generally reading the while, and 
finally sat up with his books and papers till one or 
two in the morning. The furniture of his bedroom 
was simple; an iron bedstead, a plain deal table, 
a much used chair, 'a washstand and a crucifix. His 
study at Santander can still be seen as it was in his 
lifetime. The boards of the floor are unpolished; 
chair, desk and book-shelves are rough and plain. 
The only suggestion of comfort in the room is af- 
forded by an uninviting sofa and a now rusty stove. 

Nothing but what was essential would he spend 


on dress or food. “ Don Marcelino,” said a devoted 
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servant to him one day, “ these boots are really of 
no more use. They are falling to pieces.” “ They 
will have to do,” he answered, unconcernedly. “I 
haven’t a penny in hand, and there are still several 
books that I want to buy.” And thus it was always 
with him: books before boots. “ How sad to have to 
die,” he is reported to have said when near his 
end. “ How sad to have to die, when there is still 
so much to be read! ” 

Yet it was for none of these traits in his life that 
Spain went into mourning when it was known that 
Don Marcelino was dead. Nations do not grieve 
for the merely erudite. It was because he offered 
all his talents and labours on the altar of sacrifice 
to his country. A fervent patriot, and a still more 
fervent Catholic, he ever was, and his love for 
Santander was a replica in little of his love for 
Spain. Though away from the place of his birth 
for so much of the year, he never had any other 
home. All his life long he was devoted to the city. 
He came home there to die, and after his death it 
became known throughout Spain that to Santander 
he had bequeathed his unpretentious but munifi- 
cent library. 

Not only was the gift of 45,000 books with the 
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building which housed them a magnificent one, but 
the donor’s choice of trustees was exemplary, and 
the conditions of the bequest were most enlightened. 
Santander has happily known how to make the most 
of it. An appeal for additional funds brought do- 
nations from all over Spain and Latin America. A 
Menéndez y Pelayo Society was formed, to which 
belong scholars from all parts of the world. 
The original building which housed the Master’s 
books has been greatly enlarged, the Municipal 
Library has been moved to an adjacent site, and 
in the garden which leads to it is a marble statue 
of the Master himself, which was unveiled in 1923 
by the King. 

It may indeed seem a far cry from a Library to a 
University, but those who have spent weeks and 
months, all too short, among Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
books, know well what an asset they are to scholar- 
ship, and how impossible it is that the efforts of 
such a progressive body as the men who administer 
the bequest can stop short at the point they have 
reached. Already Santander in summer-time is 
sought out by the great ones of Madrid, and has be- 
come one of the chief intellectual centres of Spain. 


The rest must inevitably some day follow. 
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THANKS largely to the activities of the “ Society 
of the Friends of the Sardinero ” the pre-eminence 
of Santander as a holiday resort is already assured. 
To realise that, one has only to walk along the quay 
at night-time towards Astillero, when all is as black 
as can be, with hardly a light to be seen, and then 
suddenly to turn towards the Sardinero with its 
long line of brilliant lights and others dotted about 
in all directions. To one who knows the Sardinero 
it seems strange that there are no more of them, 
and that half Santander does not migrate from the 
old town to the new. 

The stretch of coast took its name at least five 
hundred years ago from the abundance of sardines 
which were found in its waters and harvested by 
innumerable fishing-boats. There is an amusing 
story of the Emperor Charles V, who landed for 
the first time in Spain at Villaviciosa, near Gijon, 
another part of the coast rich in sardines. When he 
saw the delicious, silvery fish he was so delighted 
with it that he ordered a supply to be sent him for 
his table daily. But when, after spending some time 
in the country, and discovering that the sardine 
was so plentiful that it was not only the fisher-folk’s 


everyday food but was given as alms to beggars, 
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then he not only revoked the order, but commanded 
that never again should the miserable sardine be so 
much as mentioned in his presence. 

Hundreds of times have I walked up from the 
old town to the Sardinero, but to this day I can re- 
call the sheer delight of a certain hot July morning, 
when I caught my first view of the magnificent 
open bay. From the landing-stage, or even from the 
Puerto Chico, no one would suspect its beauty. One 
climbs a dull street running parallel to the shore 
without much hope of finding anything worth look- 
ing at in the end. And then, as a corner is turned, 
there is revealed the loveliest picture. Below, and 
all around, is the calm azure of the bay; beyond, 
a low and grassy shore, with pearl-white cottages 
dotted about, and long tracts or narrow tongues of 
golden-red sand projecting into the water. Tall 
hills, not seldom veiled in mist, rise up behind the 
farther coast, a foil to the clearly outlined landscape 
below. Small sign of life is there in this well-nigh 
perfect scene. A battle-ship lies at anchor in mid- 
water. A sailing-boat moves sluggishly towards the 
open sea. A group of children, stark-naked, are 
bathing off the breakwater in true childish defiance 
of regulations. 
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The new-comer may contemplate the scene, and 
while away a minute or an hour in a shady copse on 
the hill. But the wise man moves on, for there are 
better things in store. From the brow of the hill, 
past the palatial Hotel Real, which dominates both 
bay and sea, is unfolded a second vista, and this 
time one of unusual animation. A broad curve of 
golden sand provides a bathing place for hundreds, 
while a rocky little promontory, crowned with soft 
grass, is covered with as many of the bathers as 
can find room upon it to stretch in the sun and dry. 
Beyond the Royal Palace of the Magdalena, built 
at the extremity of the bay and surrounded by 
woods, can be discerned the wide, blue sea, and one 
has but to walk on, and turn the corner, for the 
Sardinero to be revealed in all its charm. 

-First, there is the little shell-like bay, with an 
overhanging bracken-grown cliff, known from its 
shape as the Concha; then, past the chapel of San 
Roque, with its small but shady garden, overrun 
with gay nasturtiums, one comes to the first beach 
or playa; farther on, beyond the Casino, the terrace 
and the Piquio Gardens, is the second and larger 
playa, peopled at all hours by bathers. 

On the first playa, flying the national flag, is the 
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Royal pavilion, which is roped off whenever the 
infantes come down from the Magdalena to bathe, 
and guarded by benevolent policemen (guardias 
civiles) in their handsome uniforms. From the 
Gardens an excellent view of the bathers on either 
beach is to be had: and a view framed in that most 
delightful of foliage, the soft green of the tamarisk, 
which grows all around. 

All over the beach are dotted tall erections of 
wicker-like material, of the height and size of 
sentry-boxes, which prove on examination to be 
nothing more than a peculiar type of basket-chair, 
giving shelter from sun and wind. One never ceases 
to associate them with the playas. Nor can one 
readily forget what is a strange but common sight: 
a man in oilskins and a broad, white hat teaching 
children to go into the water by leading them in at 
high tide one or two at a time and holding them 
determinedly in the waves. Sometimes they jump 
up and down and dance in circles with him, shouting 
with glee; but not infrequently the smaller children, 
little more than babies, are frightened and scream 
piteously. 

At one time, Spanish modesty, reinforced by the 
precepts of the Church, forbade women to wear 
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what is with us the regulation bathing-dress, and 
enveloped them in a long, dark two-piece garment 
with sleeves, of which the tunic portion is much 
longer and more voluminous than in England. But 
at Santander at least the fashions are getting less 
rigidly moral, though women bathers still walk 
down to the sea swathed in sdbanas — sheets or 
enormous towels — over their costumes, while the 
men likewise affect towels, though these are of 
smaller dimensions. 

For those who care little about bathing, there are 
the Piquio Gardens, which overlook either beach, 
and are themselves not without charm. Perhaps 
they are apt to be spoiled by the crowds which in- 
vade them, and account for the perpetual presence 
of two Santander types; the white-coated photog- 
rapher, who does a useful trade there all day long, 
and even takes his siesta stretched on a seat in the 
sun, and the barquilleros, or sellers of that dainty 
which we call the cornet (barquillo), who bear 
with them to all and sundry the heavy, red-painted 
cylinders containing their wares. None can escape 
the barquillero, and the more reverend a signor you 
may be, the more insistently you are urged to 


patronise him. 
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The man I yield to myself carries a cylinder on 
which is painted, in vivid straggling letters: “ Long 
live my clients: José Lépez.” After all, one may 
as well get one’s money’s worth, in life as well as 
in cornets. 

But most of those who sit in the Gardens go there 
to drink in the satisfying beauty of playa and ocean. 
Satisfying above all things it is, whether the sea has 
its summer garb of azure, or the leaden hue of 
evening, or that peculiar blend of green and blue 
which seems to be the Sardinero’s own. It is hard 
to fathom the secret of its peculiar charm, unless it 
be the world-old secret of variety. Before one is the 
limitless sea, with all the attractions which only the 
sea can offer. Turn slightly, and the grassy levels 
of the Cabo Menor rest the eye. Turn again, and 
there is the rocky, wooded shore of the Magdalena, 
its lawns of velvety green, the tiny, blue strait 
beyond it, and the lighthouse-crowned island of 
Mouro. And across the sea, and the bay which now 
is hidden from sight, is the long line of low hills, 
which grow steeper in the direction of Santander, 
and in the direction of the sea run out into a level 
cliff. The deep sapphire of the bay, and the purple 
shadows on the surrounding hills, alone make the 
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prospect worth while, but when the sky rivals the 
bay for blueness and brilliant sunlight picks out in 
snowy white the houses scattered among the hills, 
one must go far indeed to surpass it. 

With the charm of variety the view has also the 
beauty of softness. There is nothing crude about it, 
even when the atmosphere is clearest and the noon- 
day sun most fierce. Perhaps, if one must choose, 
the Sardinero looks best of all on a fine, warm day 
when there is ever so little cloud, when gleams of 
sun light up the cliffs across the bay, when an azure 
haze comes down upon the mountains, and the line 
of vivid blue which marks the horizon extends 
along the farther shore, broken only by plashing 
waves. 

In summer, it is generally peaceful. Days there 
are indeed when, as in winter, the waves break 
thunderously on the beach, and the air is heavily 
charged with the flying spray. Then, indeed, there 
is anything but softness and peace. The Cabo Menor 
is completely hidden by clouds of foam, which dash 
vehemently against the island-lighthouse and even 
invade the sanctity of the Magdalena. Then the 
water is inky black, with a fierce white line of surf. 
But few see Santander like this in summer. Rather, 
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when an occasional day is overcast, they see a sheet 
of silvery grey, with the promontory outlined, clear 
and dark, in the distance, the purple mountains 
behind and a sky of the same grey tones as those 
of the sea, with one clear rift of white and softest 
azure. 

This is the worst, it seems, that Nature can do with 
her favourites. In every season, and at every time 
of the day, the Sardinero has its peculiar beauties. 
I love it least in the crowded morning hours, when 
the yellow and white trams disgorge load after load 
of bathers, and unsavoury urchins climb up and 
down the rocks between Piquio and shore. Yet even 
then the brilliance of sun and ocean can transmute 
the dross into gold. 

And who can describe the beauty of the Sardinero 
at dead of night, when he stands on one of its ter- 
races looking out to sea? Far behind him are the 
lights of the Casino, the sounds of music and danc- 
ing, and the hum of crowds. But there is no one 
around him in the Gardens; the only thing that 
moves is the Faro light, with its grave, questioning 
sweep, for the great Cantabrian sea is silence itself 
beneath the stars. Hour after hour he may stay 
there, calmed by its unchanging stillness, till the 
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last of the revellers has gone, and he is left alone. 

Then indeed the Sardinero is lovely. Its beauty 

grows surely upon one. Every year that I see it, it 

seems lovelier. I think I could gaze on it for ever. 
* 

To Do one’s duty as a guide, one should now turn 
inland and describe the sights of the quarter con- 
sidered to be select. Forming two sides of a central 
triangle, of which the promenade is the third, are 
two palatial buildings, labelled: “ Grand Casino ” 
and “ Grand Hotel.” The Casino is, or should be, 
the delight of dancers. For the sum of a peseta 
a visit, one has a magnificent floor, a band which 
plays most of the time from five o’clock till two, 
a charming little theatre where there is usually a 
comedy to be seen, ample time being allowed for 
dancing betwen the acts, and a service of trams or 
taxis to take one home when the revelry is over. 
Behind and above the sea-road lies the fashionable 
quarter of Miranda, which has a long plane-lined 
avenue, straight as a die, and villas everywhere: 
some handsome, some chic, and some unbelievably 
grotesque, but all delightful. In their gardens are 
giant magnolias, their wax-like buds bursting into a 


profusion of bloom. In the mornings, stately nurses, 
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with tall white Pasiegan head-dress, take their walks 
abroad, accompanied by more or less docile babies, 
for it is over far to join the nurses of the old town, 
whose favourite resort is the Pereda Gardens. 
Many of the families in the Miranda make only 
their summer home here, and when August or 
September is over, return to Madrid and the south. 

There is a road from the second playa leading up 
to the Miranda, and afterwards descending into 
Old Santander. But two more exhilarating walks 
await lovers of the Sardinero. For the first of these 
the coast-line is followed along a narrow and some- 
times steep, grassy path until it ends at the Cabo 
Menor (“Cape the Less ”). Beyond the end of the 
path, huge slabs of rock project into the sea, and 
the wary walker can clamber along them to their 
extremity, even to that point where from a very long 
way the white foam can be seen curling round the 
rocks. Look back over the second playa, and the 
extensiveness of the Sardinero becomes manifest: 
the broad green slopes rising behind the greater 
part of it show how striking are the possibilities of 
its future. 

More adventurous spirits, unsatisfied by “ Cape 
the Less,” seek “ Cape the Greater ” (Cabo Mayor), 
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climbing by an almost shadeless path, which offers 
no attraction but glimpses of a sea of deepest blue, 
till the road dips, and the welcome shade of a pine 
wood brings them in full view of the great white 
Faro (or lighthouse), and to the last stage of their 
walk — the Cape, which a century ago was known 
to every one, from its shape, as “ Wellington’s 
Nose.” From the lighthouse there is a far more ex- 
tensive, though perhaps not more attractive view 
than from the Cabo Menor: a view of green mead- 
ows, browsing cattle, and a sea most wonderfully 
blue, of the Magdalena guarding the entrance to 
the bay, of the amphitheatre of hills in the distance. 
Once pass through the precincts of the lighthouse 
and you are on the northern coast again. There are 
few days of the year on which those undulating 
cliffs are unfreshened by a breeze. For miles you 
can walk — though the walking is not easy and few 
attempt it — over those heather-clad cliffs, looking 
down upon water of a dark, sullen indigo upon 
waves which at the Cabo Menor lapped gently and 
here lash furiously. Here you can be alone for hours 
with sea and sky, watching the occasional liners, if 
you will, coming from England or France, and 
walking back to Santander to race them into port. 
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Return at evening, when both sea and land are 
swiftly darkening into night and the little white 
houses of the Sardinero are merged, as darkness 
falls, into the shadows. The rest of the world went 
home long ago, and the road is quite deserted. 
Below it is an immense stretch of sand and sea, the 
sea hardly murmuring in the stillness. Tiny lights 
appear one by one round the entire sweep of the 
shore — daffodil-lights which illumine the Magda- 
lena, making a zigzag flower-like path to the Pal- 
ace — fireside lights on the farther shore of the 
bay, telling of homes else unsuspected amid the 
blackness — beacon-lights twinkling at the ocean — 
the lights of the incoming liner sailing tranquilly 
into its haven. 

Outpost lights — lights in the distant hills — the 
vanguard lights of a future already near. Few in 
number they may be, indeed, but still they are there. 
And they are lights which will never fade, but 
rather, as the years go on, increase and multiply. 
For in reality they are the lights of the Santander 
of to-morrow, the Santander which until recent years 


was undiscovered and dark. 
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I; is sometimes said that, for all the beauty of the 
province of Santander as a whole, the immediate 
environs of the city are disappointing. Perhaps they 
are. I hold no brief for Pena Castillo nor for any of 
the so-called “ country ” between Santander and its 
suburb of Astillero. Nor in the direction of Oviedo 
is there much in the first ten miles to compensate 
one for leaving the Sardinero. The best way to spend 
an afternoon near the city is undoubtedly to cross 
the bay and take a walk on the other side. 

I must confess that at one time I thought but little 
of the possibilities of the grassy slopes and red and 
white houses which I had so often gazed at from 
the Sardinero, or occasionally inspected from closer 
quarters, when a lazy hour upon the bay had been 
followed by a few minutes’ stroll on the farther 
shore. A cluster of fishermen’s cottages and the 


usual maize-fields and fig-trees were all that met the 
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eye. Monte Cabarga could be seen just as well from 
the bay! But once, on a perfect afternoon in August, 
the spirit moved me to walk out for a greater dis- 
tance than ever before along the stony road which 
leads from Pedrefia harbour. For all the heat of 
the day, a cool wind was blowing, and a night of 
rain had freshened the vines that climbed. up the 
picturesque if dirty little houses, the hedges gay 
with convolvulus and traveller’s joy, and the fields 
of feathery maize all around. Out for perhaps a 
couple of miles I walked, turning at length off the 
road, up to the impossible little village of Helechas, 
then following a field-path farther upwards still 
to a heather-covered hill which had all the time been 
in sight. From that hill I was able to survey an 
undreamed-of extent of country. Practically the 
whole of the bay of Santander was in view: the deep 
blue sea beyond, the. verdant island of Santa Marina, 
the sands of .E] Puntal, the dull red expanse of Rio 
Cubas, and, on the other side, the broad plain which 
extends towards Bilbao. The fragrant scent of wild 
pink and heather challenged in attractiveness the 
beauty of the country and the sea — and I forget 
which conquered, for in the midst of it all I fell 
asleep. 
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When I awoke, it was early evening —one of 
those luminous summer evenings which in Northern 
Spain mean so much. I clambered down to the road 
and so towards the harbour. Never had the bay 
been more beautiful, for the southern portion, which 
was cut off by the coast-line, had taken on all the 
splendour of Maggiore at sunset. Beyond the city 
in the west the sun was indeed slowly sinking. The 
lake — for such it appeared to be — was covered 
with a silver sheen. On its fringe a clump of pines 
stood out against the darkening sky. Far away an 
evening mist veiled the chimneys of industrial San- 
tander in decent obscurity, blending with the moun- 
tain shadows that were fast blotting out the heights. 

As the purpling sky grew dark, I rowed back 
slowly towards the city lights, over the inky waters 
of the bay, which for once were bright with the 
yachts of the day’s regatta. And I remember that I 
decided to explore that railwayless country farther. 

But I never have! And perhaps that is due rather 
less.to the beauty of the Sardinero than to the 
excellence of the railway communications, which 
make it easy to scour the province in all directions. 
Excellence in a Spanish sense, be it said, for railway 


travelling in Spain is not all it might be, and it 
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is really quite unusual to find a Spanish town, 
like Santander, from which so many railway lines 
radiate. Let us first, with their aid, attack the coun- 
try east and west of the capital, and in a later chap- 
ter we can follow the lines which run southwards, 
up the well-marked valleys in which the province 
abounds. 
* 

Westwarps, the line runs to Oviedo, the capital 
of the neighbouring province. We can follow it to 
Unquera, the boundary town, but for the present 
we will stop short at Cabezon de la Sal, in order to 
drive or walk to Comillas, one of the most delight- 
ful coast-towns in Northern Spain. The trains are 
slow: even the rdpido needs eighty minutes to do 
rather less than thirty miles, while the hundred and 
forty miles to Oviedo require a solid eight-hour 
day. But the journey can be pleasant enough, and 
there are delights in contemplating the picturesque 
country-side at leisure, drawing up at wayside sta- 
tions, where there is often time to walk up and 
down the platform in the shade, and chatting lazily 
to one’s fellow-passengers, who in Spain, by virtue 


of being fellow-passengers, become your friends, 
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and not enemies, as with us, to be glowered at un- 
mercifully and suspected of designs upon the ven- 
tilator or the window. 

Everywhere the fields are green, though the second 
crop of hay is being gathered, and it is August. 
Were it not for the fig-trees, the wealth of eucalyp- 
tus, the enormous quantities of maize, and the 
little stone walls between the fields, one might al- 
most be in England. The cows look particularly 
homely in a land so many parts of which have none. 
Butter and milk can be as good in Santander as 
anywhere. 

There is little of interest before we reach Torre- 
lavega, a prosperous industrial town, boasting a 
handsome Gothic church, comparatively modern. 
But some might think it worth while to leave the 
train at Barreda, for on a hill to the right of the 
station can be seen the house of Calderén, originally 
surrounded by a fine oak forest, which was cut down 
during the Great War at a time when wood was dear. 
A shady avenue leads from the station to the house, 
which in parts is from six to seven centuries old. 
An interesting though uncertain tradition clings to 
it: St. Francis of Assisi is said to have stayed here, 
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in the winter of 1214-15, on his pilgrimage to 
Compostela, the room in which he is reputed to 
have slept being now an oratory. The great patio is 
a considerably later addition, but even this is older 
than the time of Calderén. The full name of the 
poet’s family, it will be remembered, was Calderon 
de la Barca, and it appears that the “ Barca” refers 
to their ownership of the ford across the river at 
Barreda. Until recently this ford was still used, and 
the boatman’s house is preserved on the left bank 
of the river. 

A short way beyond Torrelavega are the tiny 
stations of Puente San Miguel and Santa Isabel, 
the former called after an old bridge which is now 
restored. For those who know Escalante’s romance 
of the seventeenth century, Ave Maris Stella — poor 
as a novel but rich in local colour — this district 
has interesting reminiscences. Near the bridge was 
the meeting-place for the delegates of the region 
picturesquely known as the Nine Valleys of Asturias 
de Santillana, and the little chapel of San Miguel, 
where the delegates, in the novel, hear Mass be- 
fore the Council meets in the morning. All this 
country is described in detail by Escalante, and 


the central episode of his book, introduced by the 
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meeting of the delegates, is well worth reading on 
the spot. 

For most of the way between Torrelavega and 
Cabez6n we follow the River Saja, a pleasant stream, 
with woods, often of sturdy oak-trees, on either side, 
between which the river flows restfully. At Cabezén, 
which is a straggling, rather dirty little town, though 
of venerable associations —from Roman times its 
salt-pits have been noted in the region — there are 
carriages and motor-cars, both primitive and mod- 
ern, for Comillas, to say nothing of a stuffy motor- 
diligence, from the interior of which scarcely any 
view can be seen at all. 

The twelve miles’ walk, or drive, is to a lover of 
the country full of beauties. Up one climbs out of 
the town, up to the green, rolling hills commanding 
a great sweep of country on either side. Far below 
one, to the left, runs together with the valley, a white 
ribbon of road, and a trail of smoke left by the de- 
parting train. The peaks of Liébana lie beyond. 
Away to the right is an amphitheatre of cold, grey 
hills, with here a village tucked away and there a 
group of houses. 

Still one mounts. The air is scented with heather, 


and bracken and heather cover the slopes below. 
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We enter a wood, with the most tempting little 
paths for two, and glades which are of a wonderful 
green on days when the sun is blazing overhead in 
a sky of relentless blue. But now we are at the top 
of the hill, crowned by a villa or two and the group 
of squalid houses which make a village. The view 
is worth a pause: below one, are bracken and gorse 
as far as the eye can reach, blending into an in- 
tricate and closely-woven pattern of green and gold; 
behind, dense masses of dark forest and purple 
mountain. 

And hardly has the descent begun, when, miles 
in front, one espies the sea. A sea so blue — a deep 
“‘ Mediterranean” blue, surpassing not only the 
blue of the Sardinero but the very blue of the sky. 
To the left is a magnificent sandy bay, and on a 
height are the two imposing blocks of the Jesuit 
Seminary of Commillas with their tower. The road 
zigzags behind grey cliffs, cutting off the view; but 
emerging, and sweeping to the left, it reveals our 
objective: the sea, of turquoise still, and a 
cluster of red and white houses nestling among the 
trees. 

Once seen, the town is soon reached. It makes 


an unusually clear impression. First and foremost, 
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it is hilly. Next, it is clean and white; white houses, 
white cobbled squares, modern villas smothered in 
snowy solano and jasmine give it its predominant 
colour. Apart from this, it strikes one as a quiet, 
contented, easy-going little town, with houses both 
ancient and modern, but all carefully kept, homely 
gardens, well-stocked orchards, healthy-looking pie- 
bald cows. There are pleasantly shaded seats for 
the summer, a sheltered, sandy shore for winter, 
and miles of grassy cliffs for walks in autumn and 
spring. The history of Comillas, one would say, 
if it ever had one, is quite put away and for- 
gotten. 

Put away indeed, and almost forgotten — but not 
quite. For its streets betray it: Calle de los Arzo- 
bispos, Calle de las Infantas, Calle Real.... It 
dates back at least to the Catholic Monarchs, who 
bestowed it on a faithful subject for his zeal in driv- 
ing the Jews from that part of the country; and 
tradition has it that the town was founded a century 
earlier by the survivors of a fire which devastated 
their former home, the port of San Vicente de la 
Barquera, to the west. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Comillas lived in indescribable isolation. It was as 
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far from a high-road as it is now from the railway 
line; it had no service of coaches—in fact, no 
traffic ever traversed it at all. Its population was 
entirely composed of fishermen and sailors, with a 
few well-to-do families who had built themselves 
country retreats, and had neither occasion nor wish 
for society. The novelist Pereda records an actual 
conversation of that time between two old women 
of the town, one of whom remarked to the other 
that of all things her great delight would be to see 
a coach. 

“God keep you from such temptations,” replied 
her companion. “I wanted once to go out and see 
the world myself, and I left Comillas, intending to 
take no rest until I reached Santander. But I got as 
far as Torrelavega, and, Mother of God! it was 
market-day, and the confusion in the town was 
terrible! What crowds there were! What a coming 
and going of stage-coaches, carts and animals! I 
assure you it filled me with terror. I said to myself: 
‘This is no place for you’; and so I turned and 
went straight home; thanking God for the peace 
which He gives us in this blessed little corner of 


the country.” ? 


1 Escenas Montanesas: ‘‘ El espiritu moderno.”’ 
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There was a popular refrain in those days, which 
could be interpreted as one liked, but spoke elo- 
quently of the character of the Comillans. It said 
simply this: 


Comillas will be Comillas 


For ever and ever. Amen. 


_ But now there are inventions known as motor- 
cars, and, north and south, east and west, good roads 
pass through Comillas. Its isolation has gone, and 
the villas have multiplied exceedingly. And though 
its charming puerto and playa are but small, there 
are erections as modern as bathing-tents to prove 
that civilisation has made its home in this quaint 
little corner of the past. Yet Comillas is still Comil- 
las, and unspoilt. 

One may visit its Parish Church, well propor- 
tioned but dark and musty, and by the little light 
which enters through the small, stained-glass win- 
dows see enough of it to make one refrain from try- 
ing to see more. From altar after altar gilt retablos 
reach almost to the roof. The floor-space is covered 
with pews, which is as praiseworthy in one sense as 


regrettable in another. 
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An ecclesiastical monument more striking, though 
quite modern, is the imposing Pontifical Seminary 
on the heights above the town. This was built at 
the end of the nineteenth century, through the mu- 
nificence of the first Marquis of Comillas, Don 
Antonio Lépez, a native of the town, who had made 
a fortune in commerce, and remembered his birth- 
place in his prosperity. The direction of the Semi- 
nary was wisely entrusted to the Society of Jesus, 
and its success has been extraordinary. In a little 
over the first thirty years, the Rector told me, it 
has given three Bishops to the Spanish Church, 
twenty-five Canons, twenty-five professors and over 
two hundred and fifty priests. The whole of the 
Secondary and University Courses are provided, so 
that a child can enter the Seminary at twelve with the 
rudiments of knowledge, and leave it at twenty-six, 
as an ordained priest, and a triple Doctor, in 
Theology, Philosophy and Canon Law. Special dis- 
tinction has been won by the Seminary in the 
study of music, and its music-school and choir are 
famous all over Spain. 

On the other side of Comillas is a monument to 
the first Marquis, looking out to sea and standing 
in admirably kept grass lawns sparsely planted with 
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pines. The lawns appear to be a resting-place for 
the adult population of the town, and the steps of 
the monument a playground for its children. The 
view over peaceful sea, extensive sands and tiny 
harbour is attractive, even more so perhaps than the 
view from the terrace of the Marquis of Comillas’ 
palace on the San Vicente road. Though the grounds 
are private, one is generally allowed to roam in 
them at will; the carriage-drive leads up a long 
poplar avenue, past a quaintly-shaped house of 
green azulejos, known as “El Capricho,” and the 
handsome private chapel with its tall and grace- 
ful spire. It emerges in front of the palace. From 
the terrace, which is gay with white roses, there 
is a fine view over forest and country-side, but the 
sea is barely visible. Comillas was a favourite sum- 
mer resort of King Alfonso XII, who died when 
only twenty-eight, and, though not in all respects 
an ideal sovereign, lived bravely through a short 
and troubled reign. A slender ivy-wreathed monu- 
ment on the terrace, crowned with the figure of a 
lion, recalls the visits of the King to the palace, 
and on the monument are carved some moving 
words from a letter which he wrote while staying 


there: 
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You know well that when I am needed 
in any place, I am there: and if there is 
danger, I am there the sooner. 


If a visit to Comillas is worth the making, still 
more so is the return to Cabezén at evening-time. 
For “the lamp of Jerusalem is burning,” as the 
country-folk say, when the fragrance of many 
flowers fills the air. And they will explain that in 
that lamp, which is lit before the Holy Sepulchre, 
burn the choicest essences of the East. 

The road is deserted, save for an occasional yoke 
of oxen, a panniered donkey, or a woman bearing 
on her head a load of faggots or bracken. Backward 
vistas of the darkening sea are no less lovely than 
the brilliant view at noonday, while the Seminary 
is less modern and more imposing in the twilight. 
The softness of the tints is surprising; gleams of 
the sun as it sets behind the clouds make the dis- 
tant greens seem almost golden. The deep clefts and 
verdure-filled chasms are covered in shadow, the 
stretches of dark forest clothed in haze, the far- 
away mountains of Liébana completely hidden. 
But with sunset comes the chill of night, and one 


is glad to be travelling homewards. Though it is 
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mid-August a blazing fire is lit in the road-mender’s 
cottage, and the flames are leaping up to the very 
ceiling. 

* 

EastwarpD from Santander, on the main line to 
Bilbao, is the little village of Limpias. Some seven 
miles by road from the sea-coast, it nestles among 
the hills — surely one of the most verdant spots in 
all the verdant province: its beautiful name is sug- 
gestive of aguas limpias, pure, running water, and 
its nature is true to its name. A limpid stream, 
flanked by fields of maize, runs through the village; 
orchards everywhere are crammed with luscious 
fruit; while peaches, apricots and giant tomatoes 
ripen in the summer sun, and flowers abound in 
the spacious gardens of the villas. 

Limpias is a place of pilgrimages, for its “ Christ 
of the Agony” is famous throughout Spain. As 
far West as Santiago, and as far East as Barcelona 
and Valencia, pictures and medallions of it are 
bought and sold; while in the South it is known 
even in Seville, though that city has treasures in- 
finitely finer. The Christ of Limpias originally 
came from the South — from a convent in Cadiz, 


to be precise, which was demolished in 1768. A 
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certain Knight of the Order of Santiago, Don Diego 
de la Piedra, who was living in Cadiz, is said to 
have conceived the idea of presenting the image 
to his native village of Limpias, and thus it made 
the long journey northward, to adorn the altar 
of the little parish church, and remain almost un- 
noticed by strangers for exactly one hundred and 
fifty years. 

For the fame of the Christ of Limpias, which 
has spread so quickly, dates only from the year 
1919. True, it had a wonder-working tradition, 
and the villagers would hand down the story of its 
intervention in the Cadiz earthquake of 1735, but 
such tales spring up and are repeated easily, nor 
are they as often believed as those who attack them 
like to think. But he would be a wise man who 
could explain away the events of 30th March 1919, 
when, after the corporate communion which closed 
a mission preached by two Capuchin fathers, one 
of the missioners, who had just delivered the final 
sermon, felt a tug at his chasuble, and, looking 
down, saw a child pointing excitedly at the Christ 
of the Agony, and crying: “ Padre Jalon, Padre 
Jalon — see, see, the eyes of the Christ, how they 


move! ” 
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The missioner turned, and saw nothing — and 
to this day he still confesses that he has never seen 
the slightest sign of any such miracle as is asserted 
to take place by thousands. But the next moment 
the child’s cry was taken up by half the crowd 
that thronged the church, and the efforts of the 
parish priest and the missioners to calm them were 
in vain. Since that day the phenomenon is said to 
have been repeated again and again. Those who 
have witnessed it speak with absolute certainty 
of its occurrence — and they include people of all 
ages and classes, and sceptics who are unable or 
unwilling to accept a supernatural solution of their 
doubts, and will only assert that “ something hap- 
pens.” Of course the image has been examined 
and tested for mechanical contrivances, and with- 
out success. And of course thousands have come 
expecting to see the miracle, and have seen nothing. 
The result is that Limpias has become a centre 
both of curiosity and devotion. 

There is a good country hotel near the church — 
a squarely-built, whitewashed affair — but I hardly 
know whether to recommend it or not. Much of it 
is delightful: the bare boards, scrubbed spotlessly 


clean; the French windows, open wide, flooding 
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the rooms with air and sunlight; the balcony run- 
ning along the front of the house, wreathed in 
climbing white convolvulus, geraniums and jas- 
mine; the trellis of rambler-roses; the pigeons, 
large and beautiful, which come to every one’s 
hand for food, and which their owner knows in- 
dividually by name. And all this, together with 
hearty Spanish meals—in which pigeon does 
not figure —for eight or nine shillings a day! 
But those who enjoy a six- or seven-course lunch- 
eon in that hotel and decide to stay the night are 
apt to be disillusioned at dinner-time. At midday 
one finds the stone-floored restaurant at once a 
refuge from the sun and an agreeable scene, with 
its animated crowds of visitors. At night it is ill- 
lit, chill, draughty and almost deserted. Limpias 
is too easily accessible for many of its pilgrims 
to stay there. 

Nor is this all. For when the visitor inquires what 
the fare may be, of the solitary waiter who puts 
in an appearance in the evening, he eyes him with 
mild surprise, and, catching up a soiled menu- 
card of the luncheon, proceeds to declaim in 
rounded periods the items of the midday meal. 


Few are brave enough to do anything but submit; 
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but if anyone should venture a protest, he is re- 
warded by a second recitation, in even more sono- 
rous tones, of the identical items, read backwards. 

To visit the church, the motor-cars take a nar- 
row and dusty road which turns up from the high- 
way towards the hills. It is seen to best advantage, 
however, from above —red-roofed and _ grey- 
towered, with shady chestnut trees around — rather 
than as approached between lines of the inevitable 
kiosks, gaudy shops and souvenir-stalls, where all 
the usual objects are on sale — books, rosaries, 
medallions, even drinking-cups and thimbles, each 


article ‘ 


‘genuinely stamped ” with the likeness of 
the Cristo de la Agonia. 

Inside, the church is undistinguished, save by 
the Figure towards which all who enter look. The 
impression which it makes is far from being as 
realistic —a Northerner might say as repulsively 
realistic — as the photographs and medallions sug- 
gest. From even the nearest of the worshippers it 
is separated by the considerable depth of the 
Sanctuary. And in the form in which it is revealed 
to the view, standing out against an unusual back- 
ground of landscape and clouds, lit by hidden 
lights, and set off by dark curtains on either side, 
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the Christ of the Agony has a dignity which of it- 


self may well bring men and women from the 


country round. 

And from the country round they come. Not 
only on great festivals, but all through the summer, 
and for much of the year beside, cars in long lines, 
humbler pilgrims from the villages on foot, and 
bus-loads of people from most of the balnearios of 
the province. All these take the “ parish road,” run 
the gauntlet of the tiny shops, and halt at the foot 
of the broad stone steps, where the pilgrims literally 
“ go up ” to the holy place. 

The village church can be an interesting study 
then. But I find it more inspiring at evening-time, 
after the Angelus has rung, and men and women 
have come in at the close of their daily work, to 
mingle their prayers with those of perhaps.a score 
of pilgrims. Save for the light of a hundred votive 
candles, the body of the church is swallowed up 
in the gloom, and nothing can be clearly seen but 
the object of every gaze —the figure of Christ on 
the Cross. For hours one may sit before it, with 
no sound to disturb the silence but the mellow chim- 
ing of a quarter-hour clock, the scarcely audible 
murmur of prayers, and the occasional stealthy 
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tread of someone coming or going. But there is lit- 
tle of this last, for the devotions of country villagers 
in Spain are neither few nor brief. It is sometimes 
made a reproach to the Spaniard that he takes to 
himself overmuch leisure. But if he has leisure for 
many trivial things, he at least never stints him- 


self in abundant leisure for his prayers. 
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O F all the picturesque and romantic spots in the 
province, it is Santillana which leaves the most 
abiding memory. Other scenes are forgotten: San- 
tillana it is impossible to forget. If one returns to 
it again and again, it is to recapture one’s first im- 
pressions, and to feast the eyes on a wealth of beauty 
which lives by its remembrances of the past. 

Less than twenty miles by road from Santander, 
and on the diligence route to Comillas, Santillana 
is comparatively easy of access, and no longer the 
half-day’s journey that it was when the popular 
refrain ran: 


De Santander a Santillana, 
por la manana; 
De Santillana a Santander, 


después de comer.’ 


1 “From Santander to Santillana in the morning; from San- 
tillana to Santander after dinner.’’ The point of the refrain 
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It is still far from the railway, as for that matter 
we maybe hope it always will be. If only it could 
be walled round and preserved in perpetuity! For 
Santillana may be said to be a part of the Middle 
Ages, if that is possible of any place inhabited at 
the present day. 

Gil Blas alone would suffice to make it famous, 
for it was here that Blas de Santillana, the father 
of that famous hero of fiction, retired “ after carry- 
ing arms many years in the service of the Spanish 
monarchy,” and married his little bourgeoise, who 
if “past her first youth” fulfilled her obligations 
with interest by bringing into the world such a son. 
Numberless visitors, it is said, inquire after the 
hero’s descendants, and look vainly for his house, 
as if he were an historical personage and not a 
creation of fancy. And well they may. For if 
characters of fiction can live anywhere in the world, 
it is in the atmosphere of such a place as San- 
tillana. 

The name of the town was originally Sancta 
Hana, a corruption of the name of its patroness, 


the Virgin-martyr, St Juliana. This Saint was the 


was that this disposition of the journey prevented the traveller 


from meeting the sun in his face. 
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daughter of heathen parents —“ precious gold 
taken from sterile soil,” the Diocesan Breviary 
calls her — and during the Diocletian persecution, 
in the year 308, was tortured and beheaded at 
Nicomedia, in Bithynia.? Her body was brought to 
Italy, and, according to tradition,* removed to 
Spain when Italy was invaded by the Lombards, 
two centuries later. The place where it was de- 
posited — now nonexistent — was called Planes. 
When next we hear of it, a Benedictine monastery 
has been founded, some way to the north, or where 
the Collegiate Church of Santillana now stands. 
Some think, and others would like to think, that 
the monks came from Italy with the relics; the 
Monastery of Planes certainly existed several hun- 
dreds of years before the eleventh century, by 

2 The arms of Santillana show two angels displaying a 
woman’s bleeding head. In the church can be seen ancient rep- 
resentations of her with symbolic palm and crown, and leading 
the devil bound, in the form of a beast. On the ground, flowers 
spring from the stump of a dry and withered tree, this sym- 
bolising the heathen origin of one who was conspicuous for her 
virtues. 

3 For the fact is disputed. In spite of documentary evidence 
to the contrary, many think that it was really only relics of the 


Saint that were brought to Planes, and that the body was 
buried at Naples. 
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_which time the fame of the Saint was so far spread 
abroad that it changed its name to that of San- 
tillana, and was sought in pilgrimage by devout 
persons from all parts. 

The Monastery of Santillana prospered, first as 
a monastic house, and afterwards as a collegiate 
church, independent of diocesan jurisdiction and 
with many special privileges. It gave its name, 
as we have seen, to an entire district of the Asturias. 
The area of its jurisdiction, according to extant 
documents, was immense. Sovereigns bestowed upon 
it favours and valuable gifts. At last, in 1209, Al- 
fonso VIII granted a fuero or municipal charter 
to the town which had grown up around it. Fer- 
nando IV, born in 1285, was brought up in San- 
tillana, and, upon his accession to the throne, ex- 
alted it still further. In 1445 was created the first 
Marquis of Santillana, that same Marquis who is 
known to Spanish literature as the author of courtly 
and graceful songs and of sonnets which are among 
the first to have been written in Spain. In docu- 
ments of the time appears the curious name which 
has clung to him ever since: “ The Marquis of the 
Proverbs.” Some have thought that the title denoted 
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opprobrium; more probably it was a tribute to his 
literary gifts, the recognition of which has never 
been denied him. 

It is sad that so delectable a spot as Santillana 
should by this time already have become a centre 
of discord. In 1327 Alfonso XI had given this and 
other parts of the Asturias de Santillana as a re- 
ward for military services to an ancestor of the 
first Marquis. From that time forward we read of 
continual strife between the vassals of successive 
Abbots and those of the Marquis’s line. Constant 
attempts ‘are made to end it. The Abbot and Chapter 
surrender to the Marquis the authority which has 
been vested in their predecessors since the days of 
Alfonso VIII. The Marquis is publicly acknowl- 
edged as lord of Santillana at a gathering in the 
Campo de Revolgo, which we pass as we enter 
the town. But as they come to do allegiance the 
people still bear their arms. “Come ye fearfully 
yet? ” cries the Marquis in dismay, as he sees 
them. He is a man of gigantic, commanding pres- 
ence, and the force of his personality conquers their 
caution. There and then the people fling their weap- 
ons on the ground, and approach him to kiss his 
hand in homage — unarmed. 
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Some small power remained still with the Abbey, 
but the Marquises were henceforward the ruling 
force, and under them the town flourished apace. 
Through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, still 
Santillana was great. To-day, it is strange to re- 
member how the second Marquis endeavoured to 
_ attach Santander to his possessions, as though 
Santillana were the capital of the region, as in- 
deed, in a sense, it was. In it and all around it 
lived the nobility and gentry of the day. Eight 
families of the highest lineage inhabited it. Royalty 
smiled upon it still; and, long after its monastic life 
had disappeared, its Abbot and Chapter enjoyed 
privileges and possessions in abundance. We know 
that as late as 1453 the Bishop of Burgos com- 
manded the altar of St Juliana to be removed from 
the centre of the church, his reasons being that it 
prevented the crowds of pilgrims from finding 
room to kneel, and that even all the parishioners 
of the place “could not honestly be contained 
therein.” 

But times change, and centres of life and fashion 
with them. When the diocese of Santander was 
created, and both the abbatial dignity and pos- 
sessions of Santillana were absorbed by the new 
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Bishop, was any voice raised in protest? Till 1852 
the Collegiate Church kept its empty rank, and no 
more. Thenceforward it was suppressed, save that 
the priests who remained were allowed to say Mass 
there when they wished. Twelve years later, only 
three were left, and these were too old to continue. 
And now the only life of Santillana is a life in 
death. The ancient shell is there, but the brilliant 
adornments of medieval days are gone. The nobles 
have fled; their escutcheoned houses remain, but 
only as the houses of labourers; within their 
strong, enduring walls all is poverty and decay. 
The outlying parts of the town have disappeared 
entirely. From a distance none would suspect that 
he was looking upon a place with so venerable a 
history; the little town lies in a cleft between two 
slopes, and only a cluster of red roofs and brown, 
grey, or golden-red walls can be seen. 

To enter by the broad, unevenly cobbled street 
is to realise everything at once. It is all so beauti- 
ful: the houses with wide eaves, their walls often 
overgrown with pure-white nightshade; the finely- 
wrought balconies covered with geranium or jas- 
mine; the patient, resigned oxen rumbling over the 


stony road; the girls carrying wooden frames con- 
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taining pails of water; the glimpses of flowery 
garden and cool patio; the windows wreathed in 
vines. Few of the houses have been restored or 
altered for two hundred years, and even those that 
have suffered at zealous hands since then keep much 
of their past distinction. Only a single thing spoils 
the picture: no sooner has one left the main road 
and turned into the cobbled street than there stares 
one in the face a shop bearing in large letters the 
notice: TELEFONO. It would be a praiseworthy sign 
of progress were it not so pathetic. 

At the shop, the street forks, and those who fol- 
low the pretentiously named but narrow and strag- 
gling “Street of Juan Infante,” find in it the 
oldest houses in Santillana, dating from the four- 
teenth century. There are few escutcheoned man- 
sions here, for the street would seem to have be- 
longed to the commercial classes. At the end of it 
is an almost triangular plaza, with a comparatively 
modern town-hall on the left, and on the right the 
Torre del Merino, a fine eleventh-century tower. 
Moss and toad-flax grow in its walls; clefts which 
tell of age disfigure its grey surface, but it is a 
noble example of those medieval fortress-dwell- 


ings where men lived in perpetual readiness for at- 
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tack, and which to-day atone for the lack of 
more extensive ancient fortifications in the San- 
tander region. Between these two buildings, at 
the far end of the plaza, is another Torre, said to 
have been the palace of the famous family of the 
Borjas. 

Beyond the plaza is the Calle de los Hornos, 
steeper and narrower, which leads out to the 
country-side, and, for those who have the patience 
to follow it so far, to the sea. No more than a stony 
path it is, whence through gaps in the walls there 
are delectable views over maize-fields and green 
hills, and backwards over red roofs and the stately 
Collegiate Church. But few climb it farther, once 


they have looked back upon the church, a Roman- — 


esque building, which is among the first in the 
province. 

The right fork of the principal street leads down 
to the church — and down steeply. This street, the 
handsome Calle de Cantén, has the finest houses, 
including one with a beautiful garden, that of the 
Marquises of Santillana, and a number with enor- 
mous coats of arms, and arcades shared by several 
buildings. The lintels of some of these houses have 


still the iron rings to which horses in old time were 
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tethered. Beyond a foul-smelling washing-place is 
the pile of mellowed buildings which most of us 
come to see —a pile which makes a striking im- 
pression from wherever it is viewed, from the ris- 
ing ground to south-east and north-west, from the 
height of the Calle de Cantén or from its own gate 
below. Perhaps the best point of vantage is the 
slope to the east of the church, for the south apse, 
which can only be seen from here, is of unusual 
beauty, and the view of the church as a whole also 
gives a good impression of its proportions. 

Up this slope is a second neglected, grass-grown 
little square: the Plazuela de las Arenas (“ of the 
sands ”). How picturesque and suggestive are all 
these names: Santillana itself, one remembers, was 
called Santillana del Mar. Hard by the square is 
another old palace, known as the house of Don 
Juan Garcia, which has recently been bought by 
Don Ricardo Leoén, the novelist. As my wife and 
I were walking round the outside of the house, 
some three years ago, a girl came by from the fields 
leading a donkey, both his panniers laden with 
hay. She volunteered the information that Don 
Ricardo would be coming to stay there soon. We 


showed some interest. “ You know him? ” she said, 
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and then: “ Why, of course you must know him, 
for you evidently are sefiores from Madrid, and Don 
Ricardo comes from Madrid also! ” 

Both the facade and the church as a whole are 
wonderfully mellowed by age and the sun — 
“toasted ” is the Spanish term — like the build- 
ings of Salamanca, and many a city of sun-baked 
Castile. The facade, which looks to the south, is 
undoubtedly beautiful. The porch, above which are 
well-worn figures of St Benedict and the Apostles, 
surmounted by a figure of Christ, has been much | 
restored in comparatively recent times, and is less 
admired than the open gallery above it, with thir- 
teen arches, to the right of which is a small and 
beautiful tower, of circular shape, probably once 
used as a belfry. In front of the entrance to the 
church lies a court-yard of some size, raised above 
the level of the street, and to its left is a deep and 
cool arcade. The patio, like the cloister, was origi- 
nally used as a cemetery. Two small and quaintly- 
fashioned lions guard the entrance. 

At the right of the porch, as one enters, is a 
seventeenth-century inscription, substituted for an 
older one, which puzzles many curious visitors. 


“This church,” it says, “ was erected to the honour 
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of God in the year 325 ”! The explanation usually 
given is that for the last two words “ De cccxxv ” 
should be read “ Dcccxxv,” the date being put 
forward by five hundred years, or “ Dccccxxv,” 
which adds another hundred to the score. 

But in reality no juggling can justify the in- 
scription, for the church can hardly be older than 
the latter half of the twelfth century at best. Most 
of the finest churches in the province, it may be 
added, are, like this, Romanesque, for the style 
found a home in the north of Spain, and remained 
there for many years after it had disappeared else- 
where; even in Gothic churches its lingering in- 
fluence is seen. 

Both within and without, the Collegiate Church 
of Santillana is most impressive. It is cruciform, 
of excellent proportions, with three naves. Perhaps, 
to most people who enter it, the initial effect it 
gives is one of narrowness and unusual height, 
though visitors unfamiliar with Spain exclaim 
rather at the massiveness of the pillars. The silver- 
fronted altar, its fifteenth-century retablo and the 
small, enclosed choir are not remarkable. Behind 
the altar frontal are some curious figures represent- 


ing St Peter and St Paul, and perhaps St James 
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and St John: these probably came from the un- 
known primitive church. Of greater interest, though 
possessing little artistic merit, is the tomb of St 
Juliana. Immediately in front of the lofty chancel 
steps, the recumbent figure of the Saint, roughly 
carved, is the object of much popular admiration; 
the relics, however, found when the coffin was 
opened in 1453, are not here, but in the camarin, 
together with other objects, such as pieces of the 
Very Cross. 

Best of all, without any doubt, is the lovely 
cloister, on the north side of the church, which 
dates from the end of the twelfth century — the 
southern arcade being older and richer than the 
rest. The whole cloister was restored in 1905. One 
hardly knows what aspect of it to admire most. 
The beautiful and slender columns are grouped in 
pairs. The carving of the capitals is bold and real- 
istic, showing not only flowers, animals and conven- 
tional designs, but scenes and incidents vividly 
portrayed: the Miraculous Draught, St Peter rever- 
ently embracing Christ, the Descent of Christ from 
the Cross, the Apostles seated round Him, and: the 
like. There are also non-Biblical subjects — a priest 


saying Mass, a prelate in the act of benediction, a 
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warrior in coat of mail about to slay a lion, and 
a guardian angel protecting his chosen souls. 

Elsewhere in Spain there are greater things to 
be seen than these, yet these are full of attraction. 
And so are the cloisters as a whole, with grass 
growing between their slabs of stone, and ferns in 
their nooks and crannies. For all their gloom and 
chill on a cold autumn day, beneath a leaden sky, 
they are a glorious tribute to Santillana’s undying 
past. Within the cloister patio, indeed, are nameless 
graves, but though the great ones who are buried 
there may be forgotten, the cloister and the church 
itself will never die. 

* 

You may roam about Santillana for days — not 
only in her streets, but in the lanes around her, 
with no sound but the bell of the convent of Regina 
Coeli and the occasional hallo of a peasant to his 
oxen. Your walks will be between tall hedges 
grown with bramble and purple nightshade, with 
stones for a path, and a trickling stream, fragrant 
with purple-leaved mint, for your only companion. 
And sooner or later you will take the path across 
the fields and over the hill which leads to the 
famous Cave of Altamira. 
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The cave is well known as containing magnificent 
specimens of paleolithic art: though not the only 
one of its kind in the province, it is certainly the 
best. And yet it was discovered (by Don Marcelino 
de Sautuola, a land-owner and archeologist) as 
recently as 1878. Ten years before this date the — 
entrance to the cave had been marked, but it was 
not till lengthy excavations had been made that the 
paintings and other signs of occupation were dis- 
covered. The story of the discovery is a strange one, 
for it was Sautuola’s little daughter who managed 
to creep through an unusually small opening and 
with a delighted cry drew her father’s attention 
to the life-sized figure of a beast on the ceiling. 
Successive investigations revealed more than twenty 
such paintings, besides many sketches, and other 
signs that, tens of thousands of years ago, primitive 
man had inhabited the cave for long periods of 
time, and in this fashion had exercised his skill. 

The paintings are for the most part in black and 
red, and represent bisons and boars — occasionally 
also horses, deer, hinds, wolves, and oxen. Nearly 
all are portrayed in the most life-like and some- 
times in the most curious of attitudes: a stalwart 


red horse, a herd of bisons in headlong flight, a boar 
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galloping, a bison lying down with his head slightly 
turned, and another which has stopped short and 
is bellowing lustily, are those best remembered. 
The freshness of colour and the detail are re- 
markable, and the expressions on the animals’ faces 
speak volumes for their creators’ skill. 
Archeologists have endeavoured to reconstruct 
the history of the Cave of Altamira, pointing to 
embedded traces of the claws of enormous bears, 
which suggest that even before the time of pre- 
historic man it was inhabited by beasts. Of man’s 
occupation there are signs in the form of edible 
shells, the remains of bones, traces of hearths, 
and scraps of instruments of stone and of bone. 
The drawings are in the inner recesses of the cave, 
in apartments which the light of the sun has never 
entered. One asks oneself many questions, not all 
of which have been authoritatively answered. What 
is the age of these drawings? How many centuries 
of preparation passed before man in so primitive 
a state reached this pitch of artistic perfection? 
What is their object — are they instructive or dec- 
orative, or both? Why did the artists choose such 
strange positions, for they must have lain on their 


backs, or been curiously cramped, to paint many 
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of the surviving pictures? Why, and how, above 
all, did they paint them in hidden caves where 
every glimmer of light was artificial? Even grant- 
ing that, thousands of years ago, men could see in 
the dark better than we can, it is hard to realise how 
this wonderful work was done. 

Such questions we ask ourselves. We tread those 
floors where mammoth bears once made their dens 
and prehistoric man lived securely, and our minds, 
projected back five hundred centuries, reel as they 
contemplate the awful gulf of time. Then we emerge 


into the sun and air, and as we tramp back again 


from that open spot over the meadows to the tem- ~ 


porarily forgotten town —lo and behold! its an- 
tiquity has vanished, and the Abbots and Marquises 
of Santillana, nay St Juliana herself, seem as re- 
cent as to be contemporaries of our own. So elusive 
a thing is time, and so fickle is the human imagina- 


tion! 
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I N the great days of the northern Spanish coast 
towns, when their part in the conquest of Seville 
brought them prestige and their own intrepidity 
confirmed their fame, they bethought themselves 
of a means whereby they might greatly increase 
their prosperity. Seven of them, together with the 
inland town of Vitoria, united in a “ fraternity ” 
(Hermandad), the aim of which was to establish 
mercantile relations with Holland and England, to 
join in defence of their common rights and priv- 
ileges, and in general to extend their own pros- 
perity and each others’ independently of the Castil- 
ian crown. The foundation-deed of this fraternity 
was signed on 4th May 1296 by Santander, Laredo 
and Castro Urdiales, together with Vitoria, and the 
Basque towns of Bermeo, Guetaria, San Sebastian 
and Fuenterrabia, on the French side of Bilbao. 


It would take too long to describe all the activ- 
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ities of this league, which prove abundantly its 
value and its power. The strictest discipline reigned 
in it with respect to all prescriptions of the limits 
of commerce and navigation. Agreements were 
made, treaties signed, delegates sent abroad, enemies 
met, both in battle and in parley, for nearly two 
hundred years. Such times seem far away now, 
and the eight brother-towns have enjoyed very dif- 
ferent fortunes. But it is well to remind ourselves, 
as we travel along the coast through the ruins of 
some of them and the revivified remains of others, 
of the days of their former greatness. 

Three centuries later another confederation of 
a different kind was formed, that of the Four Towns, 
which is of greater interest to those who know 
Santander. All these four towns—the present 
capital, San Vicente de la Barquera, Castro Ur- 
diales, and Laredo —are to-day included in the 
province. The so-called confederation was rather a 
magistracy than a league, the corregidor or magis- 
trate having both civil and military functions, and 
residing as a rule (to the discontent of the three 
other partners) in Laredo. They are four towns 
not easily forgotten when once seen, full of history 


and legend, with memories of a past when Spain 
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was great and they themselves were among her most 
important outlets to the sea. Santander itself we 
have already visited; we can hardly leave the prov- 
ince without seeing something of her partners. 
The most westerly of these towns is San Vicente 
de la Barquera, which, after Santillana, is to me 
the most fascinating spot in the province. Its situa- 
tion alone is unusual. The town is built round a 
bay which widens towards the shore; into this bay 
at either corner runs a river, spanned at its estuary 
by a bridge. Between the two rivers is a hill, on 
which stand the ancient castle and the fortress-like 
church of Our Lady of the Angels; in the dis- 
tance, forming a background, is a low range of 
hills, with mountain peaks rising behind them. 
Remarkable, after heavy rains, is the view from 
the church over rivers, bay and sea; but far lovelier, 
on a brilliant day, the scene from the harbour be- 
low. In front lies the placid bay with only a boat or 
two here and there at rest upon the surface of the 
water. To the left stretches the village, and, follow- 
ing the curve of the bay, a white ribbon of road 
leads up to a wooded hill and a distant lighthouse. 
On the other side stands the historic bridge, with 
its eight and twenty arches, forming part of the 
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main road eastward; while beyond the estuary 
extends an immense stretch of exquisitely golden 
sand, quite deserted, and farther still a promontory 
of wild, uninhabited country. But the greatest 
charm of that unforgettable view is the sea as it 
joins the narrow issue of the bay. Clothed in a 
sheen of delicate blue, incomparably tender, it 
rivals in its ineffable softness the blue sky above, 
while far away — miles away, so it seems — minia- 
ture waves ripple softly shorewards. In the still- 
ness of the evening — and the evening at San Vi- 
cente can be of an unearthly calm — one may stand 
at the harbour and strain one’s ear to catch the 
sound of the waves, in vain. 

No documents establish the date of the founda- 
tion of San Vicente, or even of the erection of its 
castle, which was doubtless the nucleus of the 
town. It is generally supposed that the castle was 
built by a Duke of Estrada at the end of the ninth 
century; round it were grouped the original houses 
of the town, for it was an efficient defence against 
attack from land or from sea, and probably for 
many years there was shelter within its walls for 
the whole population. 


The existence of the castle, however, together 
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_ with the exceptionally protected and agreeable site 


for a town around the bay, very naturally attracted 
more and more inhabitants. In those days there was 
more water than there is now, encircling the hill 
on which stand church and castle, and access from 
other parts of the country was not easy. It was 
necessary, indeed, before the bridges were built, 
to come as a rule in barcas, or at low tide by dif- 
ferent fords, whence the growing town, which had 
been commended to St Vincent, was distinguished 
by its additional name of “de la Barquera.” 

The next great event in its history would seem 
to have been the building of its church, not long 
after 1100. Quite possibly it was the first Roman- 
esque church in the region, and certainly it con- 
sisted at that time of a single nave only. But the 
growth of the town soon made enlargement im- 
perative. Not only did San Vicente become a centre 
for fishing (in particular for commercial whaling, 
for there was whaling in the Cantabrian Sea as late 
as the sixteenth century), but during the twelfth 
century, following the Conquest of Toledo, noble 
families in numbers came north to this temperate 
climate. In 1210, San Vicente received its charter. 


Spreading beyond the precincts of the castle, the 
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town was walled in places where further defence 
was needed. About the same time its church was 
enlarged to a building of three naves, as to-day, and 
a number of other noteworthy buildings were 
erected. The fishing industry declined in the town, 
but more important commercial elements developed, 
such as shipbuilding, till in the fifteenth century 
San Vicente was at the height of its prosperity, and 
pre-eminent among the towns of Asturias de San- 
tillana. 

As one looks at the town to-day, it is possible to 
see approximately where the different sections of 
the population lived in the fifteenth century. The 
titled inhabitants, the clergy and the soldiery would 
have appropriated the walled part of the town in 
the neighbourhood of the castle and the church. 
Round the bay, toward the east, lived the fisher- 
folk; shipbuilding was carried on where to-day 
stands the plaza, near the harbour; to the south- 
west lived the tanners, giving their name to a gate 
which has disappeared; while further north, in 
what is now called the Calle de Santander, were 
the shops of the merchants. 

There was a considerable Jewish quarter, too, 
originally located in or near the fortified part of 
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the town, most of which was destroyed by a disas- 
trous fire in 1483. And this brings us to the decline 
of San Vicente, which, although its prosperity must 
inevitably have diminished with the maritime 
power of Spain, was hastened by a series of fires 
which was responsible for the loss of very many 
lives and the dispersal of thousands of homeless 
and penniless survivors. 

The last and worst of these fires took place in 
1636. In it six hundred houses were burnt down, 
including five of the seven hospitals which the town 
possessed, and the Casa Concejo or town hall. From 
this terrible blow the city never recovered. It 
seemed as though its spirit were broken. In later 
years it saw its castle wrecked, its church and con- 
vent plundered, the finest of its tombs destroyed 
by the army of Napoleon. It has never revived. Its 
sole remaining glory is the magnificent old church, 
which is visible for miles around — with the castle 
ruins an enduring tribute to the past. 

But does San Vicente of to-day greatly care for 
the vanished past? The last time I went to see the 
castle the entrance was blocked, not only by 
brambles and nettles, which had to be beaten aside, 


but by piles of faggots, old boxes, and even refuse, 
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which some neighbouring cottagers had thought 
fit to place there. Within, the place is overgrown 
with weeds, neglected and uncared-for. It is nobody’s 


business, presumably, and the few public-spirited 


and enlightened men who could bring about its | 


preservation have neither the money to acquire it 
nor the influence to put it into worthy hands. We 
scrambled from room to room, pushing aside tall 
grass, wild-flowers and nettles — passing from the 
deep repository or storehouse to the ill-ventilated 
dungeon, to the living-rooms, and finally to the 
battlements, admiring the proportions of the build- 
ing and at the same time lamenting its degradation. 
It must be added also that a building, provokingly 
new and in no sense beautiful, has recently been 
erected in the vicinity of the church, another illus- 
tration of the attitude of the town to the past. More, 
too, might be made of the ruins of the Franciscan 
Convent of San Luis, where Charles V once stayed. 
They are not only picturesque but of architectural 
interest for their combination of Romanesque and 
Gothic. Yet few visitors ‘ever see them, either 
through ignorance of their existence or from the 
difficulty of obtaining admission. 


Nor has San Vicente much more to say to the 
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present. A few country-loving plutocrats have built 
villas, but no thoughtful municipality has so much 
as laid on water for them. A single hotel gives 
barely efficient service at immoderate prices. Miles 
of good bathing are there, unknown to the world at 
large; so desolate are the sands that even in mid- 
season I have never counted more than seven 
bathing-tents. Yet both the railway and the road 
to Oviedo are very near, and the town is quite 
reasonably accessible. 

The most joyous afternoon that I remember to 
have spent in San Vicente was on a splendid day 
in August, when something of the heat of Madrid 
seemed to have travelled northwards. The view 
from the harbour was superb, but the best sight we 
saw was the radiant happiness on the faces of three 
little boys who were diving off a boat and swim- 
ming like fish in the river just above the smaller 
of the bridges. We walked, I remember, in the heat, 
as far as the chapel of the Barquera, whence a 
statue of the Virgin is taken every Easter Eve, car- 
ried to the church, and afterwards borne through 
the town and back to the chapel by sea, followed 
by a procession of decorated boats. I also re- 
member how we lunched unendingly at the hotel 
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already mentioned —all Spanish hotels average 
six or seven courses per meal — and afterwards 
climbed up through the old shipyard quarter and 
the picturesque steep street, beneath a magnificent 
arch, past a Renaissance building, which was once 
the house of the Inquisitor Corro, as far as the 
church. Best of all— better even than the walk 
or the lunch —I remember the grateful shade of 
the trees, which are planted on the little grassy 
plateau surrounding the church, and the pleasure 
with which we rested and contemplated the rivers 
and the hills below. 

But the church was closed! And how solemnly 
the village children who had followed us up the hill 
assured us that it would not be opened that day, 
since the sacristan was away and had taken the 
keys with him! And then, with promises of plenti- 
ful pennies, they were sent scuttling away in all 
directions to scour the streets till sacristan or keys 
were found. Sure enough, in twenty minutes, one 
of them came back, and on a pony (Heaven knows 
where he got it from!) with the necessary key 
safely in his hand. Then, opening the door wide, 
and producing a lighted candle from somewhere 


behind it — for it afterwards came out that he was 
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a choir-boy —this little scamp of about seven 
lit us solemnly round the church, spilling candle- 
grease everywhere, showing us all the sights, and 
“explaining ” them in tones of ill-disguised awe. 

How dark it was! And how cool! After the glare 
and heat of the sun outside, the cold and the heavy 
damp seemed almost to strike one! Perhaps we 
saw but little that day, though there is much to see, 
from the fine “west” door, which is geographi- 
cally a south door, and bears upon it the arms of 
San Vicente —a castle and bridge — to the High 
Altar, with its three huge retablos, and the tiles 
which, our child informed us with wonder, came 
all the way from the Carthusian Monastery at 
Seville. 

The most striking sight in that church is the 
tomb of Corro, the Inquisitor, whose house we 
passed just now, and the ruins of whose founda- 
tion, the Hospital of the Conception, can also be 
seen in the town. A really beautiful statue represents 
him in sacerdotal dress, leaning on his right arm 
upon two cushions, and reading a book of hours. 
At his feet sits his favourite dog, but this figure, 
like those of the cherubs who are preening them- 


selves below, is somewhat conventional. What one 
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cannot forget is the easy and graceful pose, 
the natural curve of the left arm which supports the 
book, the life-like, heavy-lidded eyes, and the 
sternness yet placidity of the features. Near by, 
with two statues recumbent also, is the tomb of 
Corro’s parents. 

* 

Some thirty miles east of Santander, on op- 
posite sides of a bay second only in size to that of 
the capital, are the towns of Santofia and Laredo. 
The outstanding impression which remains with 
all who visit them is made by the huge rock at the 

base of which lies Santofia, and which is clearly 
_ visible from both road and railway between Bilbao 
and Santander, although the finest view of it is 
from Laredo. A Colossus of a rock it is, hunch- 
backed and unsymmetrical in form, the more im- 
posing from its ugliness, and the more giant-like 
by contrast with the dead level of the country 
around it. 

Santoha is a sleepy old town, not only off the 
railway line, like Laredo, but miles even from an 
important road. The sea and bay are on two sides 
of it, with vistas of marshland and long rias; to 


the north and west are dead-and-alive villages, only 
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stirred into animation by an occasional fiesta, save 
that through some of them there runs a diligence 
which connects Santofia with the railway line at 
Gama. 

Like a placid and easy-going elder sister, San- 
tona has been contentedly eclipsed by her bustling 
younger brother, Laredo. One can notice a dif- 
ference between the inhabitants even to-day, when 
both towns have sunk into a state of comparative 
lethargy: the people of Santofia move slowly, speak 
pleasantly and have an obligingness which seems 
exaggerated in comparison with the rough, brusque 
answers, to say nothing of the strident voices, to 
be heard in Laredo. It is pleasant to stroll down to 
Santofia shore, and, after the usual friendly chaf- 
fering of Spain, engage a good-humoured boat- 
man to take one over to Laredo, and point out such 
items of interest as he can recall or manufacture 
on the way. But only duty or necessity would make 
me hire a boat in Laredo for Santofia. 

Of the two, Santofa is the older. While some 
maintain that it was founded more than a thousand 
years ago by a certain Abbot Montano, there are 
others who will only allow that he restored an 


earlier foundation. Certainly there was a Benedic- 
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tine monastery in the ninth century — restored in 
the eleventh—called Santa Maria del Puerto, 
which gave its name to the dwellings formed 
around it, and there are references extant to this 
dated 999, 1011, 1042, and later. The present 
church incorporates the remains of an earlier one 
of the twelfth century, which in its turn perpetuated 
the monastery. 

The date and origin of the name Santofia are 
uncertain. Some assign it a derivation (perhaps 
too good to be true!) from Sancta Omnia; others 
relate it with Saint Ananias; others, again, derive 
it from a Basque root meaning “ rock.” Needless 
to say, the town grew up upon fishing and the build- 
ing of boats; in maritime trade and piracy, as 
well as in attack and defence of other kinds, it was 
associated very early in its history with Laredo. 
But much less is heard of it than of its more im- 
portant and active partner, and there are fewer 
thrilling events in its story. Perhaps it has a future. 
A sheltered position, a fine expanse of sand (the 
Playa de Berria) and a magnificent stretch of level 
country behind it for building, are, for a seaside re- 
sort, three very solid advantages. A few miles of 
railway are needed to make it easy of access; but a 
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more serious need is wealth of initiative, which is 
as essential as material wealth to the following 
up of such innovations. 

* 

LaREDO, on the very mouth of the bay, is more 
exposed to’the sea than Santofia, besides being more 
accessible by land. Almost from its earliest years 
it has had a history. Like the neighbouring ports, it 
took a part in the Conquest of Seville. In the Her- 
mandad, shortly afterwards, it played a leading 
role. For long it had enjoyed royal favour. Al- 
fonso VIII had permitted its inhabitants, as a spe- 
cial mark of grace, to fish in all the harbours of 
Castile. Nearly a hundred years later, Alfonso X, 
confirming and extending these rights, freed the 
town also from certain dues in the nature of tolls. 
After another fifty years, in 1301, we find Fer- 
nando IV excusing the Laredanos from the cus- 
tomary tithe of fish. In 1481 it was from Laredo 
that a fleet went forth to attack the Turks in 
Otranto, and, after the discoveries of Columbus, 
Isabel the Catholic gave to Laredo, alone among 
ports from Avilés to Bilbao, the right to organise 
expeditions to America. 

If Laredo was the spoilt child of royalty in the 
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Middle Ages, it also provided royalty with some 
exits and entrances at once effective and memorable. 
How the bells rang in Santa Maria de la Asuncion, — 
and how gay was the town with bunting and flowers, 
on that September day in 1496, when the great 
Isabel came from Burgos to bid farewell to her 
daughter Juana, who was embarking at Laredo for 
her voyage to marry the Archduke of Austria and 
King of the Netherlands, Philip the Fair! This 
Princess was destined to know much both of joy © 
and of sorrow—to become mother of the great 
conqueror and emperor Charles V, and to return 
to Spain with intellect and reason impaired. 

From. Laredo, too, went another daughter of the - 
Catholic Monarchs, the Princess Catherine of Ara- 
gon, when she set out for England to be wedded to 
Henry VIII. She had started from Corufia, but, 
though it was the month of August, the weather 
was so stormy that the royal ships had to put in 
for a time at Laredo. It was an omen of ill-fortune, 
only too sadly to be fulfilled. In like manner, a few 
years before, the Princess Margaret of Austria 
had set sail for Laredo, on her way to marry the 
Catholic Monarch’s eldest son, Prince John, but 
bad weather forced her to make for Santander. 
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Again the marriage was ill-fated: the bridegroom 
died, without children, at nineteen. 

Yet another moving scene was witnessed by 
Laredo in that crowded golden age of Spain, for, 
on 28th September 1556, a squadron of seventy sail 
bore the ex-king, who had been the conqueror 
Charles V, back to Spain and to the retirement of 
his choosing at Yuste. His ship was named the 
Holy Spirit. With him, in the good ship Falcon of 
Flanders, came his daughters, Leonor, Queen of 
France, and Margaret of Hungary, and the mean 
abode near the church where he lodged is still 
shown. Strange that it should have been at San 
Vicente that he landed for the first time to take 
possession of his Spanish kingdom, and at Laredo 
—so near it—for the last! Strange, too, that 
both these ports so shortly afterwards should 
crumble almost to dust! 3 

With the end of the sixteenth century came the 
term of Laredo’s greatness. Twice in the last three 
decades of that age it was visited by the plague, 
once also by fire, and each time it hardly recovered. 
The crowning blow came in 1639 from the French 
invasion. 

Of this event all the principal details are known. 
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A few months before, the French had laid siege 
to Fuenterrabia, and been compelled ignominiously 
to abandon it. They were stronger and more de- 
termined now. On a certain Thursday in August, 
there was sighted from the rock of Santofia a fleet 
six leagues distant. Laredo being the capital of the 
baston, or administrative district, and the res- 
idence of its political and military governor, news 
was sent at once to the town, and appeals for help 
went out in every direction. Far up the valley of 
Laredo’s river, the Asén, they sent, to Santander, 
to Castro, to Mena, Medina and Villarcayo. “ But,” 
records the chronicler sorrowfully — and one can- 
not refrain from smiling at his dismay — “ from 
none of these places were any reinforcements sent 
until after the attack was over.” A miserable seven 
hundred men were all that could be gathered to- 
gether in addition to the two thousand already 
there, and when the enemy fleet, six thousand strong, 
flying the white flag and the golden lilies of France, 
entered the Bay of Santofia on the Saturday after- 
noon, 13th August, Laredo was anything but ready. 
Eighteen muskets and three hundred arquebuses 
are said to have been its only armed resources; its 


powder was ‘ 
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So Laredo was sacked, the peninsula of San- 
toha was occupied by the hostile troops, and on 
the Monday, the Feast of the Assumption, its parish 
church kept a sad patronal festival, while the 
warlike Archbishop of Bordeaux, who commanded 
the French fleet, heard Mass in the Convent of St 
Francis. The harbour was demolished, crops were 
laid waste, vineyards cut down, castles burnt, and 
wine poured out like water. It is said that only the 
entreaties of the Guardian and Friars of the Con- 
vent kept the bellicose Archbishop from burning 
the entire town. Two years later his military career 
was ended by a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the men of Tarragona. But he had dealt at least 
one mortal blow in that career, and by the time that 
the invaders sailed away from Laredo, after a fort- 
night’s stay there, its already impaired prosperity 
was destroyed for ever. From that year onwards, 
Laredo sank into the dust, and the success of San- 
tander began, to be confirmed and established later. 

One has to remember these things, I think, to 
feel any sympathy for Laredo to-day, for there is 
no town in Spain which strikes me, personally, as 
more repellent. A squalid, dirty village, whose in- 
habitants have difficulty in making a livelihood, 
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one can forgive, and in time come even to love. 
But a town which does a flourishing trade in tinned 
sardines, has a modern quarter with new houses 
and wide streets, a considerable population with 
unclean and unpleasant habits, and a general air 
of greasy and self-satisfied prosperity — one would 
rather leave it without further qualification. Even 
the park in the neighbourhood of the villas is dirty 
and untidy. As for the poorer parts. ... 

There is a fine church in Laredo, built at the end 
of the thirteenth century and magnificently situated 
on a hill, but the streets one climbs to reach it reek 
with odours worse than the stench of sardines in 
the preserving, and resound with the harsh voices 
of dirty women and the yells of unspeakably dirty 
children. Fifty years ago the streets of Laredo were 
compared by Escalante to the dry beds of streams, 
and to crooked furrows made in a stony waste by 
yokes of oxen. They are better than that now, but 
hardly more agreeable. I cannot think that it is 
merely by chance that the following notice appears 
in the church in three places, including a place 
which is occupied by the clergy: 

It is forbidden to spit 
in the House of God 
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The church in itself is attractive, like the Arco 
de Santa Maria, the old Bilbao Gate, the remains 
of the fortifications and other tributes to the town’s 
past greatness. Its four naves are spacious and 
lofty, the portico of its south entrance is imposing, 
it has a small, square, stone-walled choir like any 
cathedral, and tall, graceful pillars. Incidentally, 
a boat with white sails, suspended in the centre of 
the nave from its roof, is responsible for many 
an upward gaze, and the lectern presented to the 
church by Charlies V is among the objects of in- 
terest which an inarticulate sacristan will display 
for the usual consideration. One likes to sit in the 
deserted church, and remember how, so soon as he 
had disembarked from his last voyage, the dis- 
illusioned conqueror, king and emperor, now old 
and broken in health, came here to pray. The great 
south doors stand open wide, as though awaiting 
another such regal visit, yet few, be they princes 
or paupers, come, and we have space to pray 
alone. 

From afar the church is no less handsome — 
standing out, especially at evening, against the 
semi-darkness of the horizon. It presides worthily 
over the town around it, though it stands too far 
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inland to dominate the bay. This is really Laredo’s 
chief beauty: the impressions of someone landing 
at the harbour, and going no farther inland, would 
be very favourable. How lovely the sunset lights 
behind the Rock of Santofia can be, only those who 
know it well can say. All purple and fire and molten 
gold they are, and, save when heavy dark clouds 
overspread the sky, toning sombrely with the Rock, 
it glows with their glory — then darkens, while the 
tiny lights of Santofia that appear at its base give 
the impression of a Gibraltar of the north, but 
without Gibraltar’s lion-like form. To those lights 
the lights of the Mole make answer, and as com- 
plete darkness comes over Rock and surrounding 
marshes, only the lights are left, and the flashing 
of the sea on the broad stretches of the Laredo 
sands. For sands, and beautiful sands, it has, but 
almost as deserted as those of San Vicente. Four or 
five years ago, I remember, a row of bathing-sheds 
was there, in daily use. But last time I walked along 
the shore they were derelict — their wooden floors 
all sanded up, their doors broken down, and some 
of them even falling to pieces. 
Can it be that no one bathes at Laredo? 
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From Laredo to the last of these coast towns, 
Castro Urdiales, is a long and rather weary tramp 
of over fifteen miles, bringing one within a very 
short distance of the eastward boundary of the 
province. As the walker climbs slowly up the cliff 
out of Laredo he has an attractive view of the town 
and bay, in their setting of low, gréen hills, and of 
the stretch of golden sands running southwards. 
But, when the town has disappeared from view, 
the undulating road becomes rather monotonous, 
despite the wide prospects over hill and valley and 
the charming little villages dotted about the country- 
side. A great grey rock looms ahead and, after a 
lengthy climb, has to be crossed by a hidden pass. 
Then comes the long and tortuous descent to the 
distant valley, of a type familiar to all who walk 
in mountain lands. It is in the course of this that 
there meets the gaze one lovely sight which almost 
makes the whole walk worth the while. 

A corner is turned — and there, far away to the 
left, is the sea, its sleepy, white waves meeting the 
estuary of the little ria towards which we are de- 
scending, and washing, as gently as can be, a min- 
iature playa of sunburnt, golden-red sand. Behind 
the playa are a few tall trees and a cluster of white- 
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washed houses, which do duty for the so-called vil- 
lage of Orifién. Down to that haven of beauty leads 
a thread-like path among the bracken and purple 
heather, and those for whom Castro has no charms 
may well elect to stay here. For although, when 
the tide is no longer out, or on a cloudy day, 
much of the beauty of Orifién has departed, it is 
hard to leave it on a brilliant summer morning, 
when the sea is of that tender blue which in the 
Santander country one so soon learns to know, 
and sea and sands are as appealing as sea and sands 
can be. 

Those who would go farther must descend, and 
cross the ria, where a fine view upstream over the 
aptly named Villaverde calls a halt. They plod on. 
Before them is a great, scrubby, grey-green rock, 
with a road running along its base seawards. This 
road they take, rounding the cliff at the estuary, 
and turning slightly inwards; from here as far as 
Castro the sea is always in sight and always near. 
Still it is divinely blue, which is well, for there is 
little else worth looking at, save the flock of white 
gulls on the rocks — picturesque rocks which jut 
out from the shore. Maize-fields, grass and scrub 


are all around; on the right are low, green cliffs. 
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So we tramp along the long, straight road, passing 
at length in the distance the ruined tower whence, 
tradition has it, the Templars kept watch on the 
sea, and at length we reach Castro. 

There is much worth seeing here, both old and 

new. Not soon does one forget the view of Castro’s 
massive fourteenth-century church and fortress-like 
lighthouse, both standing out high on a promontory 
against the horizon, and surrounded by houses. 
Near by stands the ancient hermitage of Santa Ana, 
crowned with a modern tower. To the right is a 
circular ridge of green hills, and beyond rise white 
cliffs, making together a wide circle round the 
ample bay. Here, too, on a brilliant day, the sea is 
blue, and the sandy beach is alive and merry 
with children: no mouldering bathing-sheds in 
Castro! 
- Near the beach there are many villas, and a de- 
lightful flowery plazuela, where, as in Santander, 
picturesquely-garbed nurses bring their charges in 
the mornings. Giant convolvuli of many hues grow 
in profusion, but a knowledge of flowers is by no 
means common in Spaniards, and I once saw a 
well-dressed woman pointing to them and exclaim- 
ing to her husband: “ What magnificent beans! ” 
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Between this point and the town is a broad, paved 
promenade, with a grass patch used for the drying 
and mending of nets. Near by is a plaza, three sides 
of which are arcaded, and another Puerto Chico, 
full of fishing-boats and gay-funnelled barges. 
Past this, and along streets of five-storied houses, — 
is the way to the church. If the truth must be told, 
the town just here is dirty and smoky, and the smell 
of anchovies from the factories is second only in 
the region to that of the sardines of Laredo. Need- 
less to say, from every window and balcony are 
hanging clothes to be dried, be it Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday or Satur- 
day. For every day is washing-day in Spain! 

The church is small, and in spite of its tall, 
stained-glass east windows, rather dark. It has some 
good altars, and a number of treasures in gold and 
silver, but yet it is in no way gaudy, giving rather 
the impression of greyness. Apart, however, from 
the three large square arches, supported by grace- 
ful pillars, which bestride the nave, it is the exterior 
of the church which monopolises the attention, not 
only because of its situation, which recalls so vividly 
the days when the coast was a prey to heathen 


hordes, but for its handsome proportions, and a 
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beautiful apse, though this last has been spoilt by 
modern additions, 

The fortress whose ruins form the base of the 
lighthouse was once a castle, and to-day its terrace 
affords a fine view over the white cliffs and the 
sea, as well as of the church. Vine and fig-tree 
grow freely in what was formerly a place devoid 
of beauty, but is now used for observation and 
pleasure rather than for defence. 

From the lighthouse one may pass to the third 
“ sight ” of Castro — Santa Ana. This was orig- 
inally a hermitage, the date of which is unknown, 
and it has always been a landmark in the town. 
But now there is nothing to see in it, and a climb up 
the narrow and winding flights of steps leads only 
to a roofed but open-sided stone platform, with 
the tower (which is a tiny square chapel) on the 
eastern side. 

No one can wander about Castro without being 
struck as forcibly by its evident prosperity as by 
its picturesqueness. Here, we say, is a town which, 
however sad a story of decline its history may be, 
has now risen again to a position which may well 
be envied by its comrade-towns of centuries ago. 


Broad avenues, fine streets, charming villas, good 
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shops, manufactories and motor-cars remind one 
less of Santander than of Bilbao, the “ Manchester 
of Spain.” 

The actual nearness of Castro to Bilbao, as well 
as to sources of mineral wealth, is in part the secret 
of its success at the present day. Its evident opu- 
lence, however, is rather due to the public spirit of 
those of its sons who, migrating to Spanish Amer- 
ica, have come back wealthy. Laredo owes not a 
little to such also, but Castro owes more. 

As a matter of history, Castro is easily the oldest 
of all the towns along this coast. As Flaviobriga it 
was a Roman fortress, and later a colony (of which 
traces remain), to be ravaged in the fifth century, 
and afterwards refounded under something like its 
present name. This part of the coast was singularly 
exposed to the attacks of the Normans and other 
pirates, and the first settlement was probably a 
small one, made upon the promontory only, round 
the castle after which it was partly called. The ex- 
act origin of the word “ Urdiales” is disputed, but 
it certainly referred to the farming and fishing 
settlement west of the promontory, which eventually 
was united with the other. 


Of the new Castro we know nothing until the 
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eleventh century, after which it quickly became 
famous. Its charter was granted nearly forty years 
before that of Laredo, in 1163; remains of the 
palace near the church, where Alfonso VIII stayed 
when he visited it in 1208, still survive; and both 
he and his successors showed the town hardly fewer 
favours than Laredo. For centuries Mass was said 
yearly on the day of St James, Patron of Spain, 
for the repose of Alfonso’s soul. There is also a 
tradition that his descendant, Alfonso the Wise, 
took sanctuary here against his rebel son, and 
wrote some part of his immortal works in the pal- 
ace, but this belief, though many still hold it, is 
discredited by history. 

Fernando III (Ei Santo) was supported loyally 
by Castro in his various wars, and he rewarded it 
for its fidelity by entitling it “ royal town ” (1219), 
and attaching it permanently to the kingdom of 
Castile. Later, like Laredo, it was exempted from 
certain export tithes (on wine), became equally 
important with Laredo as a fishing town, and as a 
naval base even more so. Whether it was for the 
Conquest of Seville in the thirteenth century that 
ships were to be built, or for the Invincible Armada 


that was to conquer England in the sixteenth, Cas- 
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tro played its part. To the Armada it contributed 
fifteen ships and four hundred men; only one of 
them returned, and this sank within sight of port. 
Its whalers went as far as Iceland and Newfound- 
land; it exported to America both iron goods and 
ore. We may add that in spite of all Castro suf- 
fered, it endeavoured in later times to live up to 
its ancient reputation. It provided ships for Tra- 
falgar, and played a heroic part, though with sorry 
results, in the Napoleonic invasion, and the later 
civil wars in Spain. 

It is curious to reflect that for a time Castro 
should have belonged by right to England, though 
few but professed historians could say when or 
why. In 1366, Pedro the Cruel, Charles of Na- 
varre and the Black Prince made a league against 
France, the agreement being that success was to be 
followed by the cession to Edward of the domain 
of Vizcaya and this very town. But although a bat- 
tle won at Najera (the medieval capital of Na- 
varre) secured the victory, and the Black Prince 
claimed the payment, he never seems to have re- 
ceived it: possibly he did not want so uncomfortably 
unworkable possessions. 


To this same senorio of Vizcaya, with Bilbao at 
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its head, Castro desired for centuries to belong. 
When in 1471 the Hermandad was dissolved, and 
most of all when fire, war and plague a century 
later deprived Castro of three-quarters of her popu- 
lation and left her irremediably weakened, she had 
no surer source of strength than this. But only for 
thirty years was the filiation made: the Vizcayans 
had no desire for it and the intruder was not liked. 
So, unhappy with its western neighbours and un- 
popular with those of the east, the town returned 
to its inglorious isolation. 

When one visits it and considers that isolation 
— its tiny port, bad railway connections and dis- 
tance from the two great provincial capitals — it 
does seem, perhaps, rather pathetically aloof. 

But it has no cause for anything but pride, and 
the famous lines, which describe the elements of 
its coat of arms, and at the same time eulogise its 
splendid history, are not the lines of a town that 


has lost an iota of its self-respect. 


Castro is and ever has been 

Of her province firmest seat. 

She has served her country’s banner 
With devotion fit and meet. 
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ie 


Castro’s arms, her ships and ocean, 
Whale and bridge and castle view, 
With Saint Ana’s rocky station, 
Tell of Castro, ever true. 
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Ts E comparatively elaborate system of roads 
and railways which serves the Santander province 
makes it possible to explore the many valleys, some 
of them of considerable beauty, of the rivers which 
run into the Cantabrian Sea. By rail alone one 
can follow the Miera as far as Liérganes, the Pas 
to Ontaneda, the Asén to Gibaja, and the Besaya 
from Torrelavega almost to its source. Of roads, 
that which goes through Limpias follows the Asén 
to its rising. The Miera is harder to track, but the 
neighbouring Pisuefia and the Pas have mountain- 
ous roads to bear them company, and continue as 
far as Burgos. From Ontaneda, too, one can reach 
Burgos by a better road which follows the Luena 
to its source. The Saja, which the railway leaves 
at Cabezén de la Sal, can be explored by a road 
running southward through Cabuérniga to Reinosa; 


while, of the numerous streams in the west of this 
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well-watered province, it must be sufficient to say 
that for those who will go by road or rail to Un- 
quera and then walk or drive southwards to Potes 
and Espinama, there are views of the Deva which it 
is not easy to forget. Some of these expeditions 
will in this chapter be described, as typical of many 
which it would take too long to recount in detail. 
Few visitors leave Santander without having 
visited Solares. Even a train can get there in fifty 
minutes, and a car will take little more than half 
that time. The journey is dull enough; round the 
bay, over marshes, past hay-fields and “ Portland ” 
cement works, to Astillero; then by tamarisk- 
bordered streams, maize plots, woods and fields, 
passing the picturesque little villages of Heras and 
Orejo, either of which is worth a visit on a fine 
summer Sunday afternoon. For you will find the 
population, much as in any of these country vil- 
lages, collected on a little shady patch of ground, 
bare and square, in front of a row of houses, and 
dancing, in gay attire, to the music of a piano- 
organ close by. All the population, that is to say, 
except a group of men who on an adjoining patch 
play bolos, a variety of ninepins — the most pop- 


ular outdoor pastime, this, in the province. 
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Solares, known by its mineral waters to all who 
frequent the hotels of Northern Spain, was a gem 
of a little village among the hills, watched over by 
the peak of its own name and shaded by Monte 
Cabarga, till it was spoilt by modern buildings, 
among which is the palatial balneario. But walk 
out towards Bilbao, and from the top of the hill 
even the newest houses fall into the rustic picture. 
There is something about Solares still which mod- 
ernity has not spoilt; its “ Grand Hotel” may be 
crowded but one of its station platforms is com- 
pletely overgrown with grass. Till the woods are 
cut down and rows of houses built along the river, 
it will always be beautiful. Though to foreigners 
its name, quite incorrectly, suggests sunshine, I 
think of it most gratefully on a cloudy day, when 
my favourite view over the river, from the end of 
the station path, is at its best. It is a scene of per- 
fect calm — the still, broad stream, green meadows 
and trees, with lofty wooded hills, sometimes 
threateningly dark, on the left, and, far beyond the 
curve of the stream, blue cloud-capped mountains. 

From Solares there are two regulation excursions 
to be made. The first is to the Fuentes del Francés 


(or “ Frenchman’s Springs”), half an hour’s walk 
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or more along the Bilbao road. These are thermal 
springs, discovered, it is said, by an abbé who fled 
here at the time of the French Revolution. Either 
from overmuch reading or long weeping, the story 
goes, he developed an affection of the eyes, and one 
day, when by chance le washed in the stream, he 
found that this was greatly alleviated. Later it was 
discovered that the water of the place had other 
curative properties which have since been exploited. . 

The walk is a pleasant one — the road climbs 
to the “ Alto del Bosque,” then descends, and on 
the left there is a romantic-looking church, which 
gleams like gold in the sunshine. It is called the 
“Church of the Wood,” but the wood has disap- 
peared, leaving the church, stark and bare, on the 
horizon. 

The Fuentes del Francés are off the main road, 
and in the most attractive situation imaginable. 
Down the steep, wooded, heather-clad banks of a 
torrent one goes, across a rustic bridge, to come 
upon the balneario, by a still, clear, emerald-green 
lake. Across the stream, at the top of the farther 
bank, is the only hotel of the place: the conditions 
would seem ideal for taking the waters. 


But few, unhappily, take them nowadays. Their 
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virtue appears to have departed, and in the last few 
years the fame of Solares has outclassed them. Last 
time I made the expedition the hotel was quite 
deserted. Luxuriant geraniums festooned the walls, 
and roses in profusion climbed in all directions. 
But neither on the shady terrace nor within the 
house itself was there a sign of habitation. Doors 
were open wide, windows broken, and as I walked 
through room after room there was no sound but 
the echoing of bare boards. Every apartment, every 
corridor was empty — even a bird-cage above the 
door was empty. Only when I called aloud did an 
ancient man, who might almost have been the 
original Francés, appear from nowhere, and, tak- 
ing me into a room with three long tables patheti- 
cally adorned with faded flowers, ministered to me 
with tea (as weak as water, and milkless) and a 
plate of last year’s biscuits. It appears that the 
only visitors to the Fuentes now come over from 
Solares. I should think it highly probable that 
they return there for tea. 

The second and longer expedition from Solares 
consists in following the course of the Miera to 
Liérganes. The Miera is a lovely stream, and there 


are pictures which must sorely tempt the landscape- 
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painter, all the way. The far, blue heights are a 
continual inspiration, while the wooded hills of 
Solares rise even more steeply, and the river pro- 
vides companionship, music, and delight. Cecefias is 
a village in a thousand, with a picturesque church 
outside its tiny station, and among the deep green 
fields tumble-down old cottages roofed in sullen red. 
The charm of La Cavada lies rather in the group- 
ing of its houses round the rushing stream than in 
either its church or handsome bridge. It has a 
history too, as the remains of its eighteenth-century 
“Royal Cannon Factory” show. It is interesting 
to know that La Cavada was chosen to be the seat 
of this industry because of its nearness to the sea — 
a curious choice! — and also that Flemish names . 
survive in the village, so numerous were the Flem- 
ings who came to work there. 

When once La Cavada is passed, the valley 
broadens, and through miles of green fields, planted 
with poplars and alders, one reaches Liérganes. 
In its way, this village is perfection, though the 
attractions which an inhabitant will display are as 
queer a collection as could be found in an old- 
fashioned geography book. It has sulphohydric 


waters, a real live factory of cannons, and a curious, 
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escutcheoned, crucifix-crowned monument, known 
as the Cross of Rubalcaba, besides which the fish 
known as the hombre pez haunts its river and gives 
its name to a small river-side promenade. 

But it is possible to go to Liérganes, see none of 
these things, and yet carry home ineffaceable im- 
pressions. The situation of the village is one of its 
charms: the green, well-watered plain in which it 
is set, and the low hills, dotted with white houses, 
which surround it. But it has also its sights: its 
graceful, ivy-clad bridge across the Miera, its 
Renaissance mansions built of a stone as black as 
can be, its long, winding, rambling streets, its 
imposing portaladas and perfect archways. In that 
unknown village I know many a little corner which 
makes a charming picture: a group of mean, white- 
washed houses, with great stone coats of arms, tell- 
ing of inhabitants of lineage now forgotten; pic. 
turesque flower-adorned balconies, the escudos of 
the gateways, vine-clad or solano-grown cottages, 
vistas of cloud-capped hills through narrow alleys. 

And I know one house of romantic memory, 
though scarcely two centuries old, a dark, escutch- 
eoned, square-built house, whose gloominess seems 
to belie the “ Salve” of its threshold. But pass to 
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the balcony which runs round the back of the house, 

and look out upon the loveliest garden that ma- 

gician ever planted and left to grow wild at its will. 
Palms and giant magnolias give shade and fra- 

grance as you walk through it. Roses embower it. 

Dahlias, marigolds and asters lend it vivid and 
brilliant colour. While beyond it you pass through 

an orchard into a wood so thickly planted that the 

rays of the sun scarcely pierce the trees, and the 

plashing of a waterfall reveals the lovely Miera, 

which passes at the bottom of the garden. And the 

house has a library, and the garden of dreams 

has a summer-house overlooking the falls. Could 

imagination paint a picture more suggestive of de- 
light than this? Surely, no. 

In the Toranzo valley, the railway line takes one : 
only to Ontaneda, though a diligence service con- 
tinues the journey up the valley of the Luena and 
over the mountains beyond the limits of the prov- 
ince, to Burgos. By far the greatest charm of the 
whole region is to me the Romanesque church at 
Castafeda, in the Pisuefia valley, which can be 
reached either by rail— on the Ontaneda line — 
or by road, the distance by road from Santander 


being some seventeen miles. Castafeda is only a 
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small village, and it gives one quite a shock, after 
plodding up the rough step-path between hedges 
covered with honeysuckle and brambles, to see 
suddenly before one this large, beautiful, warm 
brown church, with three handsome apses, lantern, 
square tower and outbuildings, which suggest for 
the moment not so much a church as a monastery. 
In actual fact, there was probably once a mon- 
astery on this spot, which, as at Santillana, was 
afterwards transformed into a Collegiate Church. 
The date of the building is unknown. In 1073 we 
hear of a certain “ John, Abbot of Castaneda,” but 
experts think it more likely that the church was not 
begun till fifty years later than this date. 

To see the thin stream of villagers enter it on 
Sunday, obediently removing their heavy almadre- 
jas or clogs at the door, as a printed notice directs, 
is to realise the depths to which it has fallen. From 
the tiny stone pulpit built into the wall there may 
well have thundered medieval denunciations and 
appeals to a congregation filling the three ample 
naves of the building. Now that the church serves 
only a tiny parish, it seems unlikely that such times 
as these can ever return. One may hope, however, 


that there will never be wanting visitors to admire 
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its magnificent proportions, the tombs six centuries 
old, which it needs a candle, as at San Vicente, to 
examine, and its once splendid seven-arched west 
door, unhappily disfigured by restorers. 

At one time, when we went to Castafieda, it was 
necessary to hunt for an old woman who had the 
keys. Now there is a young sacristan, who lives 
with his wife and babies in an outhouse making 
part of the church and smelling not at all unlike 
a stable. I remember him with gratitude; for the 
last time I went there, taking photographs with some 
companions, he allowed us to wander round at will, 
and keep him waiting an unconscionable time. Then 
he urged us to remain a couple of hours — for the 
day was a fiesta — to see a local futbol match, and 
even attempted to detain us in friendly wise by 
escorting us to a whitewashed, vine-covered house 
in the village, where mine hostess produced un- 
limited and delicious coffee in dolls’-house cups, 
and entertained us alike with cakes and conversa- 
tion. In the end, however, we caught the train by 
which the futbol team arrived, though the booking- 
clerk was not to be found, and we only got tickets 
from the station-master by pushing through the 


crowds on the platform and invading his sanctum. 
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Very green and cool is the road up the valley of 
the Pas to Ontaneda. It passes through a pictur- 
esque and narrow defile and reaches Puente Viesgo, 
where ferns grow everywhere, even down the side 
of the station platform, and a large balneario is 
given a truly verdant setting. Soon afterwards the 
valley broadens into typically homely country; 
alders border the river; mountains of the southern 
range appear in the distance; and the train, after 
long and persistent labour, comes to a timely 
end. 

Ontaneda and Alceda, two adjoining villages, 
are abysmally dull, relieved only by a few beauti- 
ful old houses and gateways. Each has a balneario 
and a “ Grand Hotel ”’: Ontaneda’s, for all its san- 
itary bareness, is rather the Grander — Alceda’s, 
on the other hand, has a park, where one may roam 
amid the welcome shade of firs and palms. And 
the shade is indeed welcome, for the villages are 
hemmed in by the mountains, and enjoy a warmth 
which can only be described as clammy. 

To mount the Besaya valley is a long but quite 
pleasant undertaking. The river is shallower, less 
satisfying and less peaceful than the tranquil Miera, 


but in places the country is attractive and pictur- 
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esque, even as seen from the train. The traveller by 
road will remember that he is on the original high- 
way between the Montafia and the centre of Spain. 
Many are the good things that have come from 
Castile to the north along this road — and many 
the bad things also. 

It is best to take a day or two over the excursion, 
staying at Las Caldas, Las Fraguas, or Reinosa. 
The train which leaves Santander from the North 
Station is often a Madrid Express, and therefore 
full. But not therefore rapid, and there is ample 
time to admire the landscape at will. Over hill and 
heather we go, past fields of maize and hay, till we 
reach Torrelavega, from the North Station of which 
there is a good view over the town, the placid river, 
the modern parish church with its tall spire, and 
the surrounding meadow-land or vega. Of the 
fourteenth-century torre, after which the town is 
called, nothing now remains but some ruins; and 
the picturesque name of the estate serves to denote 
a flourishing market-town, with a number of fac- 
tories, and a secluded little playa, near at hand, 
in Suances. 

Beyond Torrelavega the plain, for a time, is dull, 


but soon it narrows, tall cliffs rise on either side, 
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and we meet the river which is to be our companion 
for many miles. At Caldas de Besaya, or Las Caldas, 
a sumptuous “Grand Hotel” proclaims the ex- 
istence of the usual balneario, and shady woods 
and gardens entice one to make a stay. The coun- 
try here in summer is exceptionally inviting. Not 
only the hotel gardens, but the plashing falls, the 
flowery walks and tree-bordered field-paths, the 
glades and the copses which one finds in all direc- 
tions, make Las Caldas, as a summer resort, de- 
lightful. Rail, road, and field-path alike follow the 
river to another charming spot, Los Corrales, from 
which there is a beautiful river-side walk to Las 
Fraguas. 

The scenery really reminds one more than any- 
thing else of the Scottish Highlands. The shallow 
river, of a dark and beautiful green, bubbles along 
over its stony bed, while tall cliffs, crowned with 
trees, rise above it. Then, again, as we emerge 
from a tunnel, the scene changes; tall, grassy hills 
rise up from the road on either side, and the stream 
is broader, more dignified and placid. So to Las 
Fraguas, where among the station buildings is a 
tiny whitewashed hut, bearing the cryptic legend: 
“ The Future: Food and Drink.” Surely a progres- 
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sive station restaurant (save the mark!) that could 
adopt so problematic a device! 

On the train takes us, past Santa Cruz, with its 
sturdy old church, and the pleasant woods and 
villas of Molledo, to a station which bears the im- 
posing name of Barcena de Pie de Concha. Between 
this point and Reinosa we climb nearly two thou- 
sand feet. The railway line as it mounts begins by 
describing an extraordinary curve, in shape like the 
outline of a long and extremely narrow ear, bending 
back upon itself before resuming its straight south- 
ward course until one almost thinks it has decided 
to turn round and return whence it came. The river 
is left far below, and between the tunnels there are 
views over the plain and hillside; Barcena itself 
comes into sight again and again — first on the 
right, then on the left, then far away, through a 
grove of scarlet-berried mountain-ash, in front of 
one, then finally behind. It is a fascinating task to 
hunt for the tiny, half-hidden villages, caught in the 
hollow of a wooded hillside, or completely em- 
bedded in a cup of grassy hills. 

We are indeed up in the mountains now. The 
Besaya is only the merest rivulet — a silver thread. 
The stations we pass— Montablez, Pesquera— 
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are simple and for the most part deserted. Still we 
climb, but more gradually. Just south of Santiurde 
we leave the Besaya for a time on the right among 
the grassy hills, but rejoin it as we plod along to 
Reinosa, passing near its source a little more than 
a mile from the city. The country is far less green 
than when we started upon our climb, and though 
as we follow a new stream the banks and hedges 
are fragrant with wild pinks and gay with meadow 
saffron and blue scabious, the undulating hills are 
dry and parched. 

The first thing to be seen in Reinosa is an exten- 
sive drying-ground; the next is a highly unwelcome 
collection of various sized chimneys. For Reinosa 
is an industrial town, with no cumbersome baggage 
of historical memories, but manufactures of but- 
ter, cheese, glass, chocolate, and a dozen things be- 
sides. And the freshness in summer of a situation 
nearly three thousand feet above the sea has made 
Reinosa into something like a health resort also. 
So it has walks and gardens bordered with acacia, 
cool stone arcades for shoppers in the heat of the 
day, luxurious villas, pleasant surroundings, and 
a fresh breeze which as a rule, day in, day out, 
blows in summer. Many a Spaniard has had at 
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Reinosa his first glimpse of the River Ebro, which 
rises a couple of miles away, though indeed it is 
hard to believe that the insignificant stream flowing 
beneath the main street of the town, full of slimy 
water-weed, and easily spanned by tumble-down 
wooden bridges, is to become the stately and dig- 
nified river which waters Aragon and washes the 
foundations of the Pilar at Zaragoza. 

Anyone who returns from Reinosa to Santander 
would be well advised not to trust himself to the 
afternoon mixto. For not only does the slow length 
which it drags along consist almost entirely of 
goods vans, but it is scheduled to take twenty hours 
to cover the three hundred odd miles of its jour- 
ney. And further, as it has been travelling since 
the preceding evening, it is apt to arrive exceed- 
ingly tired and more than a little late. 
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“Waar hour has the Sefior? ” asked the coach- 
man, after the preliminary bargaining for our drive 
had been concluded. 

“Ten minutes to five,” I answered, doubtfully, 
glancing at my wrist-watch, which said a quarter- 
past, and at the town clock, which had stopped. 

He pulled out his own antique timepiece, which 
registered a quarter to six. 

“ Right to the minute! ” he said. 

* 

THAT is a typical and actual conversation from 
Potes, which with the neighbouring village of Es- 
pinama may be considered the centre of the high- 
lands of the province and the heart of rural Can- 
tabria. Even in these enlightened days they are 
some thirty miles from the railway, entirely unde- 
veloped, with no hotels, and only an inn or two 


between them. The best accommodation they can 
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produce is found above a little grocer’s shop in~ 


Potes, which has a wooden outer staircase and no — 


sitting-room, and a cowshed is next door. 

Yet in all that is picturesque and ingenuous, 
Potes is wealthy. Its “ Square of the Constitution ” 
must really be seen to be believed. Its drug-store 
is a tiny house with scarlet doors, forming part of 
a row, very proud of a recent wash in red and 
white, and simply smothered in a luxuriant vine. 
Another whitewashed cottage, of one story, has 
“Hair-dresser” in large letters, not too well 
painted, on one half, and “Carpenter” on the 


other, while an additional notice proclaims that 


ain 


there are “ Motor-cars for hire.” Down the street — 


is a general store, where I believe that anything 
one could ever want in Potes is to be had, but which 
specifies itself, by means of two little protruding 
signboards, as “ Watchmaker” and “ Confec- 
tioner ” —these being only two of its many de- 
partments. To see these places at their best you 
must be in Potes on a Monday — its market-day — 
when they are crowded, the barber’s not least. For, 
if the truth must be told, the majority of the peas- 
ants who come in on Mondays from their isolated 


homes have nothing to do at the market. They come 
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to hear the news from the world without, to meet 
their friends in the café or tavern, to play bolos, 
billiards, or cards; many of them, in order to im- 
prove the time further still, make Monday the day 
on which they go for their weekly shave. The game 
of bolos is nowhere more popular than in Liébana, 
and one of the principal features of the fiestas of 
Potes on Holy Cross Day (September 14) is a 
tournament in that game. 

The mountains around Potes have been known 
for centuries as the “ Peaks of Europe,” not so 
much out of pride, it is said, as because they were 
the first land seen by the explorers returning to 
some Cantabrian port from America. More fanci- 
fully-minded writers have made them the prison of 
Europa, the beautiful princess of hoary legend. 
To reach them one must follow the road, or the rail- 
way, some way farther than Cabezon and San 
Vicente — as far indeed as Unquera, which forms 
the western boundary of the province. Thence 
a diligence will cover the twenty-five miles to Potes 
in four and a half hours, or a red and white motor- 
omnibus in two. 

Beyond Cabezon, the country-side grows idyllic. 


The bracken slopes, which can be a picture in 
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October, are relieved by a profusion of large purple 
heather, of the single-bell variety, which the chil- 
dren delightfully call farolillos (“little lanterns”). 
To south and west are misty heights, some of which 
we may shortly attempt to scale. To the north is 
the sea, but still invisible, till San Vicente is passed, 
when for a single wonderful instant we have a view 
of it, in all its blueness, coming in toward us be- 
tween tall rocks. There are similar vistas at Pesués 
and Unquera, where rias are crossed near the es- 
tuary, but the sea at Unquera is farther away — 
in fact, except on a clear day, hardly discernible. 

Unquera itself at first sight appears to be on 
the two sides of the Ria de Tina Mayor, but the 
town on the farther bank is Bustio, in the province 
of Asturias. What Unquera loses by its distance 
from the sea it all but makes up in the beauty and 
tranquillity of its ample estuary and the pleasant 
environment of the soft, mossy hills which encircle 
it almost completely. But Unquera is a go-ahead 
little town, and for the visitor its peacefulness is 
rather spoiled by the constant sound of carpenter 
and mason plying their trade. They always seem to 
be building something — either boats or bridges, 
houses or hotels — within earshot. And they export 
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the zinc which is mined in the Peaks, and brought 
from the heights in ox-carts, which take from two 
or three days to do the journey. 

Into the Ria de Tina Mayor runs the broad, dark, 
gentle Deva, perhaps the loveliest river in the prov- 
ince, and by travelling as far as Potes and Espi- 
nama one can track it almost to its source. Up 
climbs the coach from Unquera, giving a wonder- 
ful last glimpse of ria, sea, and white bridge gleam- 
ing in the sun — then down again to the banks of 
the stream, now of purest emerald hue, through 
some of the greenest country in the province, a 
dull and dusty Asturian town called Panes, and a 
flat stretch of land beyond. Then the hills on either 
side of road, and river grow narrower, greyer, and 
steeper, and every turn reveals new and distant 
peaks, forming in appearance an impenetrable bar- 
rier of mountains. Well did Galdos say that at the 
entrance to Asturias one leaves the land of idyll 
for the land of epic. 

For a while the road has taken us beyond the 
boundaries of our province, but at La Hermida, 
another white village, at the foot of high hills, we 
return to it once again. Along the road, for some 


miles on either side of the village, extends the 
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magnificent Gorge of La Hermida. The rocks be- 
come still narrower and taller: sharp grey peaks, 
chill against the soft blue of the sky, are above one 
all the way. Greyness and narrowness are the pre- 
dominating impressions; some of the crags, grey 
almost to whiteness, are of surpassing beauty. 


> rocks 


Among them are the “Tears of St Pelayo,’ 
near which, according to tradition, the saint of that 
name did penance. But the same lachrymose ap- 
pellation is given to the boulders which strew the 
river-bed, and seeing that San Pelayo is said to 
have appeared to the Castilians in their battles 
with the Moors, one may speculate whether his 
tears were not shed over the Moors, like the boulders 
hurled by Pelayo the warrior and his men, upon 
the Moorish army at Covadonga, not far distant. 
The river, crossed and recrossed by the road, is a 
mere streamlet running over the stones or creeping 
through the gaps made by boulders. There is no 
vegetation but a few shrubs and trees in the crev- 
ices, or crowning the cliffs, and a little grass sparely 
cropped by flocks of mountain goats. 

Soon we pass Lebefia, leaving to the east both 
the greater part of the village and the remains of 
a tenth-century church, which in 1893 was made a 
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national monument and restored. According to a 
letter still in existence, dated 936, the church was 
built by a certain Count Alfonso and his wife 
Justa, and generously endowed by them with nearly 
their whole possessions: “ Our palace with its en- 
_ trances and exits, our lands and vineyards, apple- 
orchards, olive-groves, plantations of fig and other 
fruits, houses, granaries, and mills.” The authen- 
ticity of this document has been impugned, but not 
disproved, and the Mozarabic plan of the church, 
together with its traces of Visigothic, confirms the 
approximate date if nothing more. Though off 
the beaten track, the church deserves a visit; its 
ultra-semicircular arches resting upon groups of 
slender columns make a striking impression, and 
the aspect of the buildings, in their wild and rugged 
situation, is scarcely less memorable. 

Near Lebefia are two splendid peaks, and we 
leave to right and left several villages which are 
among the most charming in the region. One of 
them has only four houses and a chapel, and none 
of them, hidden as they are among the hills, appears 
much larger. After a mile or so the Corge comes to 
an end, and the Deva runs through a plain of fields 
planted sparsely with poplars, low hills bounding 
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it on either side, and grey peaks rising beyond. A 
few miles of this bring us to Potes, with its long, 
irregular, village street, and beyond it, the bold, 
grassy hill known as the Viorna — not “ dominat- 
ing” the village, as an English guide-book would 
say if there were one, but serving as a background 
and giving it much of its character. On the other 
hand, it takes from it much of its light, for during 
four months of the year the sun goes behind the 
Viorna not later than three o’clock. 

One need be no great philologist to derive Potes 
from Pontes, after the bridges (now five in all) 
which span its streams. It is indeed well watered. 
Two tributaries join the Deva close by it, and these 
in their turn have already received numerous other 
streams not far south. From the principal bridge 
there is a charming view over the purling Deva, 
the ancient houses on its banks, and the massive 
square building known as the Tower of the Prison 
and dating from the fifteenth century. Many houses 
in the town, here as elsewhere in the province, are 
as old as the tower, and bear above their doors the 
escutcheons of the families that inhabited them. 

The whole district is full of history. Potes itself, 
which suffered terribly in the Napoleonic Wars — 
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_ being entered no less than sixteen times by the 


French — has reminiscences of the early Middle 


Ages. But it has preserved few traces of the original 


_ town, which was the capital of Liébana long before 


it revolted against the powerful Marquis of San- 


‘tillana, who sought to incorporate it within his 


dominions. The whole Lebaniegan district was a 
stronghold of monasticism from the fifth to the 
tenth centuries, as the names of a score of saints, 
unknown to the ordinary person, bear witness. 
Quite near to Potes is the ancient monastery of 
Santo Toribio—a foundation which is thought 
to date from as early as five centuries after Christ. 
There was a Bishop of Astorga, called Toribio, in 
the fifth century, and a Toribio of Palencia in the 
sixth; it would seem that the monastery was ded- 
icated to the second of these, if not to the first, 
but there is some confusion of facts, since we also 
hear of it about the time of the Reconquest as ded- 
icated to St Martin. Some think that Toribio was a 
monk at St Martin’s, whose life and virtues caused 
him to be venerated there after his death. There is 
great devotion, in any case, to St Toribio in all 
Liébana, even if the zeal of the people is not ac- 


cording to knowledge, and once a week, for six 
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months in the year, a pilgrimage to the monastery is 
organised from each of the villages in turn. 

Escalante, in one of his books, relates a legend 
of the country-side, which is enshrined in a carving 
found in this church and certain others, and repre- 
senting the heads of an ox and of a bear. When the 
church of St Toribio was being built, he explains, 
the hardest worker of all was the willing ox. He 
would carry stones from the mountain-side, and 
trees from the forest, and on Sundays, when the 
human labourers rested, he would still be hard at 
work bringing provisions from the nearest town. 
His work attracted a bear, the king of the entire 
mountain-side, whose passion, roused at the sight 
of another beast as imposing to look upon as him- ~ 
self, was fanned into flame by a ferocious hunger 
which fortune had done little recently to appease. 
So he descended from his mountain home to the | 
scene of the building, and, to the terror of all the 
workmen, fell upon the defenceless ox and slew 
him. But the saintly monk, who was presiding over 
the operations, turned boldly and faced the bear 
before he could do more harm. 

“Blind agent of the brutishness of nature,” he 
is fabled to have cried: “dost thou attempt to de- 
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spoil man of the means which his intelligence has 
given him wherewith he may obey God and serve 
His noble purposes? Behold, I tell thee now, as 
messenger of the living God, that from this time 
forth thou shalt be the docile instrument of His 
omnipotent will, and obey the Lord of all life 
created.” 

And, slowly and obediently, the bear came for- 
ward to make his humble submission, and to per- 
form faithfully thereafter the work of the ox which 
he had killed. 

Another church worth seeing, seven kilometres 
from Potes, is that of Piasca, where the original 
building was consecrated in 930; the present one 
is considerably later. In olden times there was a 
monastery here, both of monks and nuns, and from 
the twelfth century onwards a house of monks only. 
The chief treasure of the church to-day is a beauti- 
ful door surmounted by a Virgin and Child; unfor- 
tunately the building is in a sorry state of repair, 
only this door and a handsome apse being in good 
preservation. 

For many of the expeditions which can be made 
among the Peaks of Europe, it is advisable to fol- 


low the Deva as far as Espinama. The walk is apt 
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to be a lonely one; perhaps the rickety diligence — 
may be met, or a caravan of oxen, or a peasant or 
two on foot— hardly more. As the road winds 
out of Potes the mountains become wooded and 
gradually close in, hiding the higher peaks from ~ 
view, while before one is the mountain-wall, where 
the many rivulets that join the Deva take their rise. _ 
So, between ripening corn-fields and laden or- 
chards, past this and that dormant hamlet, one 
walks along the sun-parched road, and eventually 
climbs the last few miles into Espinama, feeling 
rather as if one were walking to the limit of the 
world instead of only to the limit of the province. 
From the Espinama road, a path to the right 
leads to Mogrovejo, a broken-down village, or 
rather a collection of houses, grouped round a 
decrepit and blackened tower, the whole scene set 
against a magnificent background of mountains. 
A pathetic survival is the tower, for once it was 
the proud mansion of a noble family of its name, 
as the following lines carved in the walls attest: 


Mogrovejo, I, the warrior, 

Victor in a bloody fray, 

Put to flight Tarifa’s rabble, 

As the whole world knows to-day. 
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There Subiedes, noble mountain, 
Fell upon Mohammed’s band, 
Freed the Christian hosts from terror 


Worked a marvel in our land. 


How thrilling a history is wrapt in those few words! 
The story is of a landslip which exterminated a 
party of Moorish invaders caught in a narrow val- 
ley of what may well have seemed to them a region 
accursed. Tradition also tells that Mogrovejo was 
the standard-bearer of the hero Pelayo in the famous 
battle of Covadonga. Those details should be enough 
to persuade any traveller to Espinama, who 
has sufficient time and imagination, to leave the 
beaten track for a while before he continues his 
journey. 

A night at Espinama, hemmed in by the moun- 
tains all around, may well make the traveller feel 
thus, and it is certain that many, after days spent 
among the peaks above it, will feel that they have 
reached the culminating point in their tour of the 
province of Santander. The loneliness of the Peaks 
is surprising when one considers the advantages 
they have to offer. No one apparently has thought 
of developing them. “You will be greatly sur- 
prised,” writes the author of a guide-book to Lié- 
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bana, “to find such accommodation as you had 
never dreamed of at the very foot of the Peaks, a 
thousand metres above the level of the sea! ” But 
what is the extent of the lodging, after all? Nothing 
more than one clean but primitive inn, rather less 
acceptable, on the whole, than that of Potes, and 
entirely devoid of comfort. We are indeed sur- 
prised, but not for the same reason as our author. 

There are still bears in the Peaks, who at times 
do enormous damage. Every now and then there 
is a hunt, in which King Alfonso, when at San- 
tander, occasionally takes part. It throws a strange 
light on the meeting of the ancient and the modern 
in the province to learn that the King left the Mag- 
dalena Palace one morning some years ago at 
seven, had shot a bear in the Peaks by twelve, and 
was back at the Palace by four in the afternoon, 
followed by the corpse of the bear in another car. 
The most usual quarry of the Royal party, how- 
ever, when hunting, is the rebeco, a variety of cham- 
ois, which at one time was dying out, owing to its 
popularity with huntsmen. Of late years it has been 
preserved with conspicuous success. 

To get a general impression of the Peaks of 
Europe one can hardly do better than climb the 
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Viorna from Potes, a comparatively easy walk, 
which can be completed, and the return to Potes 
made, in a little over half a day. It affords an un- 
exampled view of the principal peaks, of the deep- 
cleft valleys, and of the sunlit meadows below. 
To the north and west are Pefia Vieja, the highest 
peak of the range, Pea Cortés and Pico Fierro. 
To the east the outstanding crag is Pefia Sagra, and 
farther to the south, Pefa Labra. For those who 
come here to climb, these are the heights best worth 
climbing, and as they fairly represent three points 
of the compass, to investigate Pefia Vieja, Pea 
Sagra and Pena Labra is to carry home a good im- 
pression of these mountains as a whole. 

Penta Sagra is the nearest of the three, though 
most of the journey is off the beaten track and 
hence progress is slow. Turning off the road at the 
pleasant little village of Frama, one takes a moun- 
tain path to Aniezo, where twelve hundred years ago 
there was a famous hermit since canonised as San 
Beato. On one mounts, past groves of chestnut and 
walnut, as far as Somaniezo, after which the trees 
grow fewer, the path becomes steeper, and the 
river narrows to a torrent. On a desolate slope, 


strewn with boulders, is the chapel of the Virgen 
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de la Luz. For five hundred years, on an appointed © 
day in April, the small stone image of our Lady of © 
Light — so appropriate and poetical a symbol in 
these high and sunlit regions — has been carried 
in procession, for a Novena, to the villages below, 
and afterwards to Potes. Over that rough and rugged 
ground the bearers of the image do short shifts 
only, but the care of the Virgin is committed to one 
man in particular, who never takes his shoulders 
from the shafts the whole day long. 

Beyond and above the chapel towers the peak, 
too often veiled in a mist which is borne downwards 
to those below who are waiting for it to rise and are 
compelled to spend a night in the refuge near the 
sanctuary. Once the ascent becomes possible, a 
guide can be found by the easy expedient of ring- 
ing the chapel bell—a recognised signal to the 
shepherds who live in that region. From the refuge 
a climb of two hours brings one to the summit of 
the peak, and to a view of surprising range over all 
that lovely northern coast, from the first villages of 
Asturias, beyond San Vicente, Comillas, Suances 
and Santander — as far even as Santofia and La- 
redo. Such a view alone repays the climb of a day 
and even a chilly night spent in the refuge. 
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There is a path by means of which this excursion 
may be combined with one to Pefia Labra, though 
much of the journey from Potes to that peak may 
be done by the road which runs close beneath it, 
and hence shortens the necessary time considerably. 
The taking-off point is at a simple inn known as 
Cantalaguardia, or the Inn of Ezekiel — though 
the name of the landlord is not in fact Ezekiel but 
rather Philip. The great mass of granite rock, 
which seems a tableland, and so near that one could 
almost touch it, is Pefia Labra: in reality a good 
climber going to it by the nearest and steepest road 
takes an hour or more, and by the usual path most 
people need at least two. The view from the sum- 
mit is no less attractive than that from Pefia Sagra, 
embracing not only the Peaks of Europe, which 
from this corner seem even more imposing than 
from the more central Viorna, but the southern 
mountains of Palencia also. On the return to Potes 
the road descends, sometimes steeply, all the way, 
and the constantly changing aspect of the Peaks, 
which are never out of sight, is both curious and 
impressive. 

The excursion to Pena Vieja is a more serious 


undertaking than these, demanding at least a day 
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and a half from Espinama, considerable exertion, 
and the carrying of such provisions as are needed. 
The usual way is by the mines of Lloroza, past a 
chalet built by the Royal Asturian Mining Com- 
pany, where the King stays when hunting in this 
region. From a distance the chalet looks a mere 
speck beside the huge crags at the very foot of 
which it stands, and the ascent can be made from 
it directly, though it is stony and slippery to a 
degree, the whole climb, from Espinama, taking 
on an average perhaps five hours. The peculiar 
beauty of the view from this peak is the nearness 
of so many others, comparable if not equal to it in 
height. Quite near us, too, are the Asturian moun- 
tains, for the peak is on the very borders of As- 
turias; while far away in the distance is the Can- 
tabrian coast-line, hardly less clearly seen than 
from Pefia Sagra. . 

The return to Espinama is made by the same or 
a similar road, or it is possible, for those who 
prefer to wander among the Peaks from place to 
place, to journey by Sotres, Andara and Bejes down 
to the valley of La Hermida. This takes one of the 
Asturian side, from which the views over the Peaks 
are the finest of all, and also through much of the 
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mining district, though this denotes no loss of pic- 
turesqueness. Very fine, on the contrary, is the view 
from the Lake of Andara, nearly six thousand feet 
above sea-level. Very moving must be the decennial 
pilgrimage which is made to the Peak of the Heart 
of Jesus. Most exhilarating is the rapid zigzag of 
the descent, each turn revealing a house or village 
hidden among trees or folds of the mountains. 
And most lovely is the situation of the hamlet of 
Bejes and the deep gorge of its narrow, torrential 
river. For a part of the way the path runs between 
two lofty ranges, and not least among the beauties 
of the walk are the glimpses of the twin rias (as 
they seem) of Unquera and San Vicente, and of 
stretches of the ever-nearer coast. But in reality 
the walk is all beauty: nothing mean or vulgar has 
dominion in these happy “regions of the blue.” 
So near the sky one seems, so enveloped in the 
fresh, invigorating air, that there is no room for 
other feelings than those of admiration and awe. 

The very loneliness of the journey, and the 
friendly greetings of such wayfarers as one meets, 
sum up and intensify the impression of an abiding 
peace. Here, in these Lebaniegan mountains, one 


has never the feeling, sometimes experienced else- 
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where, of having escaped only for the briefest space 
from the bustle of civilisation. All that is left be- 
hind by the happy traveller who steps out of the 
train at Unquera. And now that he is on the heights, 
there is no tourist-ridden town awaiting him below: 
the majestic loneliness of the Peaks has a worthy 
complement in the evening tranquillity of Espi- 
nama. 

And, indeed, how little is opposed to tranquillity 
in this glorious province of Santander! To what 
part of it can one come for repose, and fail in the 
quest? For a thousand years it has been happy in 
having next to no history, save the history that is 
made in quiet, unnoticed convent and slumbering 
village. Its forgotten coast-towns make no strident 
complaint of their neglect, though the fate they 
deserved was a better one than they have. Its 
mountain-lands, unworked and undeveloped, are 
content to keep their beauties for those that seek 
them. Its broad, silent landscapes, its valley lands, 
hill-sides and grassy plains, are at every lingering 
sunset, and at every dawn, the very symbol, the 
very perfection of peace. 

And the Sardinero! All the peacefulness of the 


province is reflected in the beauty of a summer 
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sunrise, as the light creeps over the bay, and in the 
morning glory of that inexpressibly tender sea. For 
a time it may be profaned by the multitude, but 
twilight swiftly comes and as swiftly goes, and 


_ then it belongs once again to repose and beauty. 


For when night enfolds the bay, blotting out from 
sight the farther shore, and the autumn mist has 
reduced the mountains to a semblance of cloud- 
like shadows, then the moon shines out over the 
faintly rippling waters, and in the unsullied beams 
of that loveliest of created lights the soul finds a 


dream-like rest that craves no awakening. 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE 
IN WHICH THIS BOOK 


IS SET 


Ls book is composed on the Linotype in 
Bodoni, so-called after its designer, Giambattista 
Bodoni (1740-1813) a celebrated Italian scholar 
and printer. He drew his letters with a mechan- 
ical regularity that is readily apparent on com- 
parison with the less formal old style. Other 
characteristics that will be noted are the square 
serifs without fillet and the marked contrast 


between the light and heavy strokes. 
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